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Preface 

This report is the outcome of 'a Workshop on the 
Planning and ^ahageroent of Audio-Visual Media in> Distance Learning 
Systems, held at the TOP in October, 1980. Written by Dr. Tony 
BATES (who. is Head of the Institutional Research Division and the 
Audio-Visual Media Research Group ai the Open 'University, United 
Kingdom) it is! an expanded version of the working paper for that 
meeting, khich.has .since beep revised, to take account of discussions 
and to include various recomrendations which were made. It is based 
upon a survey of 12 Selected distance learning systems, in various - 
regions, of the world, -in-which media play a significant role (or 
in. which such a role is planned for the future); replies received 
from these institutions in response to a detailed questionnaire 
'were' used as the starting point for a discussion cf media -planning . 
and manageMent. problems. 

The workshop was one of a series of activities 
in the, field of planning for 'educational media, carried out by the 
Institute t in 1980. The institute would like to place on record its 
gratitude to the Swedish .International Development Authority (SIDA), 
with'whose financial assistance the ^workshop was prepared and mounted 



Michel Debeauvais 
Director, HEP , 
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U IDENTIFYING THE INSTITUTIONS AND ISSUES 



The Aim * » ' r * - 

■ ; ? 

The International Institute of Educational Planning (I Tep) , 4 whose main* 
concern is carrying out, on an international scale, research and training 
programmes for .educational planners and managers, is aware o^ the important 
developments in distance education throughout the world over the last, H) 
years. Those responsible for planning and managing distance learning 
institutions face a unique set of problems, not encountered elsewhere 
In the educational fleW. Two of the;un?que features of many distance 
learning institutions are thei.r use of audio-visual media, and the 
relationship of distance learning institution* with external broadcasting 
agencies. 

In order then to see whether this was an area in which' there wer>e special 

needs for training and research, and if so, to identify what these areas 

. - ■ ' . .. * , * * 

might be, and what kind of training and research would be required and 

■v .appropriate, the IIEP organised" a workshop in Paris jn October 1 980 . As 

; a preparation for "this workshop, a discussion or working paper was 

prepared, based not only qq a review of secondary Information sources 

o< . and the author 1 s experience in this field, but also on a specially 

prepared 0 surVey of IS selected distance, learning systems in various 

regions of the worW. }n the end," usable replies were received from 12 

* Of the 15 institutions. Those 'institutions which had returned the requested 

i » Information by the date set were invited to send a representative to the 

- workshop in Paris- and representatives from 10 of the selected institutions . 

". f "'..-*%*i?«^l« "€»;«kl!^M''' "Jli* t«rklng.i^er..*iifi«d to identify those main isMiet, 

which seemed to, be common to a mtimber of the participating institutions, 

? 1 M .these issue* for wed "the .basis of -the workshop agenda . 

.* ...... ... , r ... w. , . , 
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This final paper brings together material collected for the working 
paper, Information collected after the deadline for the working paper,- 
arid the main points from the discission at the workshop. While this 

paper )s mainly meant to help the IIEP*7nMts consideration of distance 

i r . * 

teaching and the research and training implications for planners and 
managers, it is also hopfcd Chat the workshop experience will have been 
of intrinsic value to the participants, and that this final, paper will 
be of wider Interest to those many planners and managers concerned 
with the role and use of audio-visual media in distance education who 
were unable to attend the workshop. . 

To summarise then, the main afms of this paper are as follows: 

1. to provide an overall framework of describing different kinds of 
distance learning systems using, or planning to u^e, audio-visual 
media to a, significant extent, and to locate the participating 
institutions within that broader framework; — 

2. to identify areas of difficulty that appear tc be comrprf to a 
number of distance learning systems t with respect to the*planning 

s and management of audio-visual media; 

3. to examine whether there have beet? any general lessons learned with 
rega/d to the planning. and management 'of audio-visual media In 

4 

1 * 0 

distance learning systems that could be used as a basis for training; 

h. to identify those areas of training and research which might improve 

'planning and management in this area, and the methods by which this 

* i * * ( • 

training and research could best be done. 



ft) ■ 
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What ts a bi stance Learning System? ^ 

J n Vying, to define and classify distance learning system, it is unwise . 
to be too dogmatic. There ere more mongrels than pedigrees in this 

field, and it is much easier td recognise a poodle than to define one; * 

* - *. 

Kaye and Rumble (I58U) lden$lfy five models of distance learning systems 

at a higher education level*. Rather than create a completely new classification 

... .. - • • . 

system, their system. Has been extended to . include distance learning 

organisations aimed at other educational levels as well. 

; * ' • c * ... 

jtodel J ^ independent organisations (e.g. correspondence col leges) 
providing distance tuition for qualifications or accreditation 
awarded externally and independently by a conventional public 
university . ,Kaye and Rumble's definition can be extended beyond 
the university level to include organisations offering distance * 

, tuition for courses based on a national school' curriculum, or 
linked to public examinations at other than university level » for 
students who are no longer in the formal, school system . ■ E'xamp 1 es 

- of organisations offering integrated multi-media courses of this f /. 

4 * . , » " 

kind are the National Extension College, United Kingdom, and the , ' 



... 

Institute of Adult Education, Dar-es-Sa.laam, Tanzania." 



\ 



Model 2; Conventional universities which aswelj as providing 

conventional, on-campus teaching for internal students, also 

provide and administer their own distance learning facilities for 

off-campus, external students , of ten- at local centres. There are 

numerous universities , of this kind, combining correspondence tuition 

and often supplementary face-to-face tuition with radio programmes 

• ' * - • '* 

or telephone tutorials. Examples of this kind are the University 

of the South Pacific and the Universities of Lund and Llnkoplng in 

in. Again,, Kaya an* RumbJe were concerned with university- 



level coerses, but tote universities,. such % as the University of 

♦ v ' '* . * . 

.South Australia, offer .continuing educatlon.pr^emmes separate- 
f rom the degree programme, co«*lnlng^irflorWRn^rrts|>on<tonco 
tuition. 



* «• 

> 
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jtodej 3; Several organise ttons col labor* tifo to . prpvtde between- * 
thaw Integrated, multi-media courtat for students over a wide ' I 

• • . r .• < ■ • 

geographical area . Sometimes, one of , the col liberating legit tuQoW, ./ 
wJH provide accreditation, but of tan tha courses may not load • 
to public examinations or a'ccraditatiox.\The , co< leboration *.aiy be . 
cp-brdtneted or even coo tro Had and financed by a single 'organisation' 
(such as by OIFF in Wast Germany or NFU in Norway), or .tha 

collaboration may consist of an association of aqual partnars. 

****** * * • 

"Start", a series of integrated, multi-media courses In English, 

was jointly designed and administered by the- Swedish' Broadcast log 

Corporation, two Swedish correspondence 'colleges, and th*. Swedish 

equivalent of the Workers' Educational Association (ASF). Because 

there are so many kinds of collaboration, ' this is a particularly, 



difficult model to define precisely. The main* point here js that 
the collaboration should be a closely planned one, with a good 
deal of integration between. the different media. 

n * • - ■ * 

r • 

Hodal h i Kaye and Rumble's fourth model Is M a masslva central! sad 
state provision for correspondence education at oH leYels" and . 
they cite thp French Centre National de TeV-ensetgnemsnt as "a . 
model probably unique to France." • • „ 
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Model'S; Autonomous institutions established solely and , 
spec! f 1 call v for external students, using a variety of combinations 
of distance teaching methods to provide specially prepared multt- 
courses, and with formal responsibi|i^y for evaluationjmd 



# * 



accreditation* This Is perhaps the largest category, #>d include* 
^ 'the British Open University. 

4 • . • , 

U # hes already been noted that Kaye end Rumble 1 * models were drawn up 

******* . ( ' 

to represent various kinds of distance-learning organisations in the 
hlflheK education field* and while tf>ese models can be broedened to 

Include institutions concerned with other target populations, there 

- *" ' 

tiro still some .significant kind's, of di.staij.ee* I earning organisations 

• x * ' . ■ ■ . * ♦» • " 

*whlch cannot be accommodated In these models, 'two further models J 

particular need to be discussed:* 

* , •» « > * 

\ Hodel 6: Media-based formal school systems . This* are form*| 
> school system where the teaching 0 is predominantly through televi si 
. or radio* although th**re may be some Supplementary /prfnted material. 

there may also be face- to- face, tuition , often from less qualified 
, or dven unqualified tutors,, but the essence of these systems Is that 

nearly all: t he ~ learning materials and content are designed and decided 
. it i di stance f.ronr-the students and tutors: An example of where the . 
whole curriculum is taught iiv this way is. the American Samoa ITV 
' project. There is also an example of .where* just , one' part of the 
curriculum Is taught In this way. the Nicaragua Radio Mathematics, 
project. * . 
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Hodel 7: Hon- formal , integrated mul ti -media progremmes elged at 

. : - - j ; ! ! TT> 

adults, school leavers*, or school drop-outs. These usual 1 

■ < - ~ ^7 <^ ! \ . 1 

radio or television, e variety of print materials (pamphlets, 

*~ ♦ *■ . » 

booklets, posters, etc) /often group sessions, sometimes with 
trained leaders, and sometimes dven ethnic or local cultural fori 
such. as dance, drama, puppets, etc. They may be a part of a regut 
and continuing prc^raafea of such the 




Accion Cultural Popular (ACfO) In Colombia, or they My be single 
campaigns, which bring together just for.tha.ona project a number 
of different organ! satIons°end departments. Tha health campaign 



\ • 



In Tanzania, ,l Htu HI Afya," Is an «xiH»lt* 



tydn then, tties* ttvtn nodils art not exhaustive, Ony might «ish to 

•"■* v.. . . 

•create other categories to i net not the jMny- organisations heavily ehgaged 

»• > ' • * 

fn distance education that cannot bo accommodated In any of the other 

savon models* For instance, tha fovea Models* do not cover such of the 

* v * ' - ' 7 V . . # i ■ / 

*6rk of the educational broadcasting services of the national or state 

broadcasting organisations or of, Ministries of Education, such as 

convent I one Us<jhool i tnd further education broadcasting. The models also 

e*ctude,much of the *ork of thef myriad of broadcast and cable stations, 

channels t companies, corporations, commissions and consortia responsible > 

: *~ ' \ - f* ' * \ • * ' 

for educational television services in North America^ Many of these • 

services are indeed muJ tl-media, In the sense that the programmes Ire 

usually backed up with carefully prepared supplementary print material* 

and, activities for /the follow-up and pre- programme preparation* for the 

classes. This might be considered an eighth model. 't» 



Another category not adequately covered by the models are the many 
correspondence colleges throughout. the worH that provide audiorvtsual 

• • a * 

support for jthelr' courses, * in the form of audio-cassettes , telephone 

teaching, or Unking the courses to series prepared by educational 

* i 

4 - m - • » 

broadcasting organisations* making, a ninth model. 



However, these last two Models are. qualitatively different from the 

t • y ' . r. 

previous seven, In that they place an emphasjs on <e*.s ingle medium {such as 

\ * ' * .** 
broadcasting or correspondence teaching). Whan one or more or such - 

."single -msdj urn" Institutions collaborates to, any, extent with other 

'.•>'- . \ . . • ' • ' *. .'.♦»' 

limitations to provide other madia And se/Wees .(such as tha broadcast inn 
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organisation and correspondence schools )n the STAPT English language 

. v >, y ■ •'° '.* *. ■ . 

series In Sweden) then this can b« considered to be a project within the 
. co^of^atl%«jwt •» 

The other seven models cen be arranged along a continuum from those where 

* i . . * » - , - 

the formal school and university system depends on distance teaching 
methods at- one extreme, to those systems tha$. provide non- forms 1 , non- 
credit, education to adults, school leavers end, school dropouts at the v 
other extreme.. k lf Kaye end Rumble's class If I cation is modified in this 
way, the various models of distance teeming institutions can be 
represented as in tfz^ I. Appendix I attempts -to categorise over.»5p 
Institutions and projects across the seven models. •* ! 



Several points arise from .this classification system: 



1. There are now very many institutions involved with distance education, 
• In a very large humber of country throughout the world. Al though 
Appendix 1. Is not, exhaustive, there are > over 50 institutions concerned ; 
mainly with distance teaching, and if the broadcasting -orgeni set Ions, 
correspondence schools, health, agricultural and a adult educetlbn agencies^ 
also involved In distance educet Ion projects using audio-visual media 
are also Included, the number of participating agencies Is likely to. 
exceed a thousand. Distance teaching .activities are now widespread 
and can be found in various forms throughout the world. 



r ••• - ■ 



• .. ; ! 

2. There Is an enormous diversity of organisations and systems Involved 
v •'' - • . T 

in distance teaching. Cyenxwlthtn the seme model (for Instance model 

: 5) ^ there" Is J*no^ui* variety , wl th differences between inst i tut Ions In 
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developed a^.o^iqplnV'CioME»|£l«*i between large and small 
institutions, end *» bn.^laijl.cam,. institution is unique rend 



any system of categoritaiion is open to criticism on grounds of 



■m. iw^rmtemess. 




Figure I t Range of ModeU of Institutions Engaged In Distance Teaching 

Jlstng^to^VU gedig 
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B; H Media-Based" Institutions Involved in Distance Teaching Z 

.;; • o 8 . . . ' •;. • 

Broadcasting organisations ' f 




Correspondence schools 



Chi Jdrefjs Television Workshop, U»S*A< 



3* Nevertheless, there do appear to be characteristics common to most 
institutions in Models i to J. Furthermore, the 1 HEP workshop 



intended deliberately to concentrate on the the "central" models of 

* .- • * • ! 

distance learning systems. Broadcasting organisations and 
correspondence schools are rather different anipals, and have their 
own "clubs" and arrangements for training and ifeSearch for planners 
and managers, 



it is therefore posslbFe to characterise these "cqntral" models of 

. • ~ .<• ' ' , '.« - - * , . 

distance learning systems as follows: 

1, Those that use; or plan to use, audio-visual media as a siSnifi cant , 

- ">'..>* L • . ' ' • V 

but not necessarily major, part of thei r, teaching system; 

/ • 

* » ?.* * * 

2v .those that ar e concerned to plan the use of media in such, a way that 
- tf% the unique features of each medium relevant to. the teaching process 
are' filly- exploited. ' 



3. those that place heavy emphasis on the self-instructional natu/e of 
the teaching materials, We, an emphasis on. the various media between 



them being self-sufficient, or at least with a significantly reduced* 
dependency on conventional f^ce- to- face tuition; 



, <K tho&'e {hat. are willing and able* to use a range of media , and are 
i willing to decide .the emphasis on different media according to the 

:/ educational needs of the organisation's prime target groups; 

4 v v , - - k * ' % . . « 

5*' those that* are able to make^ extensive use -of n exi sting facilities 

* . ; ' v V . ' . - \ 

and infra-structures, but at the samevtime maintain their autonomy arid 
independence from other institutions -providing such facilities. 




-"Y* 1 ." Wirirlnft *f6i» the Workshop r 
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The selection of institutions to participate in the workshop was determined 
by several criteria: 



I. A need to make, sure that a range of different distance learning 
systems were represented; so that the extent to which certain 
problems or issues were common could be identified. 



2. A requirement that the emphasis should be on the more "central" 

distance learning models (since schools end broadcastirg organisations 
• were already reasonably well catered. for in terms of planning and 
management studies/ 



3. A need to jprovide a world-wide geographical representation, since 
HEP is a UNESCO-supported organisation/ \ \ 



h. A need to keep representation at r the Paris workshop down to about 
- 10 different institutions, due to financial constraints. 



5« A need to ensure that only institutions using, or planning to use. 



eudlo-visual media were included. -* v 



Jlo„ A need to make early decisions a^ institutions to include. 

; In the survey, so that Information could be collected and incorporated; 
Into a working paper distributed in advance of the workshop, end so , 
that invitations could be sent In good time to those providing the 
\ requested information. 



7# Adequate foreknowledge by the workshop organisers of institutions 



if, 



^ojmpel tJiesej-crl^ertaV 
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This 'was. the basis on which the 15 institutions were initially chosen. 
Questionnaires were sent to those 15 Institutions, and detailed replies 
were received from 12. Those institutions which had replied in time 
were invited to s£nd a representative to the Paris workshop. All those 
invited accepted,, although a representative from one institution (NURT, 
Poland) was a{, the last moment unable to attend. However, also abJe to 
attend was the former chancellor of the now moribund Free University of 
Iran. In all, 10 of the selected institutions were represented at the 
Paris workshop, plus the fbrmer chancellor of the Free University of Iran. 
There were also several others in attendance. Table I sets out the 1 1st of 
institutions approached and. those who sent representatives. Appendix 2 



provides full details Of those attending, and the agenda of the workshop. 

It can be seen from Table I that .the institutions included in the study \ 
represent five of the models ,() , 3, 5. 6 and. 7) and were within the "central" 
range set out in Figure > (page 8). Seven of the 12 organisations are 
in Model 5, generally thought of as "open university" models. The selection- 

- - " o 

of institutions cannot In any way be considered statistically representative. 
However, there are enough representatives of one of the central distance 
teaching, models (model 5) tq explore the extent of similarities and " / 
differences wittiiii one^model, and there are enough representatives of 
other ^models to see hew general problems are likely tp be. 



The questionnaire was designed by the author and the questions were ' 
chosen, as a result of his experience ♦of the use of. media both^at the 

Open University In the United Kingdom, and as an international consultant 

* / r " ' *** • ,* * 

to several distance learning systems in other countries. The questionnaire 
aimed to elicit information, in a comparable form, from each institution 
on the following issues: ' . \ '' 




'1* InttltMtlbns Approached In Connection with HEP Study 



*%vV c v - Hadel No. ' •■ 

fr- (IUy« * <8etes) 
, Rwbli) .* 



2 
1 

< 

5 



W,: 



i 

2 
3 

« 

k 

5 



Institution - Country 

' ' ■< • "* ... 

Educational Television" 

Foundation of Maranheo Brazil 

a .-. 

Uo I varsity of Zambia . „ Zambia 

College of tht Air V Mauritius 

01 stance Learning Centre Lesotho 



AH ami Iqba l Open • 

university Pakistan 

Athabasca University, 

Alberta. ' Canada 



Wiled to 
Question 7 " 



X 
X* 



X 
X 



* x 

X 





■ Everymtn^s Unlvrslty 


Israel 


X 


X ' <^ ' 




(FrM University of 
Iran) 


(Iran) 




• -.X . 


J 1 ' 1 t 


National Radio and 
Talavls ion University 
for Teachers : • 


m Poland 


X 






Open (Mf verity 


. United 
Kingdom 


X 


. X v.; 


, / ■ \ *> r b 


/ Palestine Op^n • 
University / 


Palestine 


* " . *. 

t 

m 






-- r Sri tankan Institute " 
of Distance Education 


Sri Lanka 


X • 






Sukhothalthaiieiathlrat 


Thailand 








J> Unl vers 1 clad Estate 1 
• a Distancia 


• < 

<• 

Costa Rica 


X 


X "'J* 

\ , 1 ' I,' 
C ,'* , 




Norwegian institute 
of Ot stance Education 


Norway 


< . X ' - 




,;- „ ■ • 7 ; 

< 1 " _ i 


_ Institute of Adult. 
Education 


Tanzania 


X 

> 


*' ' , ' *V 7. 


, "*" "* "! 
' 1 * ' 




TOTAL: 

t 


12 


• . if ■ .f,^ 

II 


. v, . -0. -, 




# 







ifP/«^>^^i^ : ^*W''^op: ihvi tat Ion, 
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1. General background information about tha InitUutlon. 

2. The; actual and planned use of audio- visual media. 

3. Issues concerned with the choice of educational functions for 
audio* visual media. ^ 

4* issues concerned with the transmission and distribution of audio- 
visual mediae - 

* » * ' * * « ... < 

5. Issues concerned with the production of broadcast materials. 

6. Issues concerned with the production and distribution of non- 
broadcast materials. 



- — 7. Issues concerned with feedback, .Institutional research, and 
evaluation. 



The qualitative data from the s questionnaires are summarised In tables in 
Appendix 3» and the open-ended information i ^Incorporated into various 

. sections pf this paper* ' $ * %i ^ 

* * -.t <j" •> - ; ' • 1 • • »* 

y r * • i v * »»'"*» ' ' * « * * - , / - 

Once the questionnaire was designed, and sent out to the 15 institutions. 
c ah extensive literature. search was carried out on distance learning, 
institutions. 1 Ideally, this should hive been done before selection of 
T the Institutions and the design of the questionnaire, but practical time 

• cons traihts made this ImpossibU. A consortium of 16 distance learning 
organisations. has establ ished ar< expedient documentation centre on 

•f distance"! earning located at the .United Kingdom's Open University. This 
documentation centre contains published articles, prospectuses, internal 
papers, and case-studies (many unpubl ished) froi* a very Jarge ^number of ~ \ 
distance J earning institutions. Although the literature search for this 
study was not exhaustive, it was sufficient to identify and illustrate a 
IERIC ^ Ififormation has also been incorporated 



Thus, the questionnaires, the literature search, end the* author 1 * own 
experience were used as a basis for. the preliminary working paper t which 
was distributed jin advance to ail workshop participants. Each main section 
of the paper was discussed at the workshop (see Appendix 2 for the 
workshop agenda)* The main points raised during discussion at the 
workshop have also been Included Ih this final paper* One major area which 
participants at the workshop felt had been omitted in the working paper was" 
that concerning costs and costing methods, and consequently the final paper 
Includes a discussion of this issue as well. 

v .» * • ■ • T 

Lastly, the final session of the workshop dealt with the specific issue 

of whether training and research w as^reqalred^ and. Jf so. -the- best- ways 

to approach this problem. Section 10 of this paper summarises these views. 



- ^ 2. 12 PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR USE Of MEDIA 

V AUea* tqbal Op»n University, Pakistan (Model S) • * 

Originally known as the People's Open 'Uolverslt^* Allama Iqbal was set up 
In 197%. At the present time,, it has three main programmes: in-service " 
teacher education; general degree- level education for those with up to 
University level qualifications; and functional education, i.e. courses 
related to occupational or community heeds. It has currently 31000* 
enrolled students, and 20 different courses on offer, although It plans 
to offer 136 courses eventually. The principal instructional medium is 
the correspondence text, specially prepared for the A llama Iqbsl Open 
Unlversi ty by full-time internal academic staff and contracted external 
staff. Students study primarily at home. They are assigned to * * t 

correspondence tutors, who give grades and send back comments to students. 
Radio programmes are also available on most courses, and television on * * 
some. There are currently 75 local centres spread throughout Pakistan, 
although It is planned to. have 200 eventual ly. Face-to-face tutorials. and • 
television and radio receivers are available at study centres. 0 

Radio is already used extensively, providing five hours a week transmission 
through, the national broadcasting network, although staff In the Institute ; \ 

of Educational Technology in the University produce the programmes. Nearly 

■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ , , \ ' ' * ' f % ' * * ? * 

all .courses use radio, which can be received by nearly all people throughout t 

• v " *" ■ * • * * * - 

Pakistan. Broadcast television is less extensively used by Al lapis Iqbal. 

• . . w • * 

.Programmes currently are produced by the Pakistan National Television - 
Corporation, at the request of the University, although the University 
is trying to obtain its. own television production facilities and its' 
own producers. .Production levels* for individual producers are currently 
very heavy. Currently, about 35* of. the .country can receive television 
transmission. Apart from copies of radio programmes available at study 
^j^C v ew^^ use audio-cassettes. Radio and television £^ 

smtieyttfea ^ ^ evaluation — ^ 



unit, and this often results In. substantial changes to the programmes. 

Athabasca Unt varsity. Alberta, Canada (Model 5) 

Athabasca University wes originally s«t up as a small campus-based 
University In 1970, but became primarily a distance learning organisation 
In 1975. Athabasca University specialises In distance education involving 
a variety- of media - television, audio-tape, print and telephone. By. 
providing non-credit and credit courses for undergraduate degrees, : 
Athabasca University serves adults who cannot or do not wish to attend 
a conventional university. There are currently 50 courses on offer.* All 
are at an undergraduate level and through .a series of credits can be 
combined Into a degree or used to fulfill requirements for transfer to 
other Canadian universities, or used singly tq pursue Individual 
intellectual Interests, jf Courses are designed by full-time staff at the 
University, but are often based on already existing materials bought in 

t, " ' » * 

from other institutions. Eventually It is planned to offer around 200 

, different courses. There. are currently 3500 students enrolled, and this is 

* ' . . . • - <• 

expected to rise to a maximum of around 12000 by 1985. The students do 

most of their learning at home, using packaged study materials" produced 

f+ * 9 * . 4 * 

especially for adults learning at a distance. These materials include' ■ 
study guides/ textbooks, and workbooks, sometimes supplemented by* cassette 

tapes or laboratory kits. In some courses there are TV and radio 

• - )••■'■ ' . 

programmes broadcast over local channels, and laboratory, workshop or 
classroom sessions held In centres around Alberta. Courses are backed 
. up by experienced tutors who Ulk with each student %t regular Intervals, 
usually-over the telephone. There are, currently 5 local centres, although 
tt Is planned to extend these to 10 or 15. Although these centres are 
mii equipped, containing Video replay equipment, computer terminals, a 
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consist of car. fully selected Material bought in from other institutions. 
The sm In teaching medium though is print. 

Radio is used on a comparatively small scale, about 15 programmes being 
produced (on campus) In 1980, although It Is expected that this number 
will increase in future. . Radio programmes are also available on cassette 
and are mailed direct to students homes, on request. Radio covers about 
90* of the population In Alberta. Television is used even less than 
radio. Athabasca does not produce It* own programmes • "but can commission 
programmes from ACCESS, Alberta's educational television consort I um> free , 
of charge* However, the time required to negotiate and produce programmes 
Is often too long to fit in with the production schedule for the rest of 
a course* Distribution is also a problem*^ There is a complex variety 
of local cable systems and direct broadcast Ing. and trying to provide 
coverage for the whole area if often very difficult! involving negotiations 
with several different stations* In any case • only about 50* of the target 
population are covered by stations available to Athabasca University* Some 
courses have video-cassettes for use in local centres, and this has proved 
more easy to manage* A number of courses also have audio-cassettes, which- 
are mailed direct to students* Nearly all students have their own audio* 
cassette machines* Teleph^ie tutoring is a major part of the teaching 
system* Radio and television materials are opt usually formally evaluated 

by the University* V . - ' ' 

* > 

Educational Television Foundation of HaranhSd. Brazil (Model I) 

ETV Maranhao was set up in 1969 In the renpte north-eastern state of < 
Brazil , in an attempt to improve on the low rate of high-school level 
enrolment (then below I3i)_and to overcome an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers* It now provides a full high- school curriculum for ov*r 21,000 * 



ERIC 



O . pupils In k$ localities throughout the state, as well as, more recently, 



cultural programing in the evenings.- The main teaching aediun Is the 
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broadcast teS^vtsW p^raemc, developed by ETV MamnKSo's own curriculum 
development department and \t% own producers t but supported by accompanying 
texts, also specially prepared." Students attend one of 45 reception bases* 
whlch-are similar to schools, but Instead of being manned by qualified » 
teachers, there >are altogether approximately 700 monitors to assist group 



work based on the television programmes, and to provide Individual help, 
although the materials are designed primarily to encourage self-help and ^ 
group work. Each classroom has Its own television set. Students carry 
out one written assignment' per month 0 per subject . marked by the monitors 
according to" rubries provided* by the curriculum development department, 
and sit examinations at the end of each year. 

ETV MaranWXo itself produces around 500 programmes annually* In addition, 
It provides cultural programming in the evenings foj^a^general audience, 
producing tts own local material • as well as taking about 3 hours a week 
of national cultural programming via a satellite fink. All programmes 
' are- broadcast* and cover about 50t of the state. The highr school 
programming uses, about 20 hours a week transmission time in two . 
shifts..' Students carry out follow-up work when not viewing' programmes. * , 

*' ^ s • 

ETV MaranKSo has its own internal evaluation system, based rfn'studdht , 
* performance and feedback from the montto/s, and has also beep' externally 
evaluated by a UNESCO team. ; *" ,\ ' . 

* * 1 • 

Everyman's University, Israel (Model 5) 

■ < * • 

Everyman's University was also formally established in 197^» to provide 

•'higher education for all strata of the population.... 4 ... In their homes < 

■ ,* # ~_ 

without Interrupting their normal occupations." First students were 
- enrolled In 1976. By I960* there were 10,000 students enrolled with an 
eventual expected target of around 15.000 students. The University 
offers a range of about 100 courses (eventually rising to about 250). 



preparatory courses, vocational, and general, continuing .education courses. 
The win teaching median Is the correspondence text, written by Everyman's 
academics or by external, consultants, but radio, television and audio . 
cessettes are also available on many courses, as well as home experiment 
kSts on science courses. There are 30 local centres throughout the 
country, where face-to-face tuition Is provided, and where equipment 
learning materials such as video and audio cassette machines ere provided. ( 

* * * * * * 

Attendance at local centres, however, Is not ^compulsory. Students are 
v ' • ••„.*« . '• 

assigned to pert-time correspondence tutors, who mark ^assignments and 

often act as face-to-face tutors at local centres.. Quite often, externally 

9 * 

produced material (text books, films, etc.) are bought in and amended or 
adapted as course material. 

Radio Is used quiteextenilvely, 90 new programmes being produced, and a m 

total of 250 distributed In ,1900. The Israel Broadcasting Authority . 

produce's the programmes* In' conjunction with academics from EverymenJs 

University. There Is five hours a week scheduled radio transmtss longtime 

at reasonable times for Everyman's University, and the programmes cover 
• . , . • • . . . , > * 

' virtually all the country. Copies of the programmes are available on 

cassette at focal centres. Television is used to a lesser extent.' 30, 

television programmes were produced,. and 120 distributed; during f980. 

* * ** 

About half the programmes are produced by the national*. educational " n 
television organisation, and about half are produced within the - . 
University by the,Ceritre for Educational Technology, which has' Its own, 
trained television producers. " Programmes are sometimes based on exist 1 ng 

tm 

programmes, which are adapted' or re-dubbed In Hebrew. Approximately 3' 
.hours a week are available jan the single nationaVtelevisIon channel which 
covers 951 .of the population. Obtaining adequate television transmission 
time Is e problem, end not all programmes available can bW transmitted. 
Television programmes e*re also, available on video-cassettes at local centres. 



Audit* eiiMttM are alto mailed directly to students on son* course* 
(75* of the students have, their own machines and those who do not can 
borrow Machines, fro* Everyman* s University), and as at Athabasca University 
it is left to. the course team to decide, usually during the detailed 
•planning of a cou/se, whether or not to use television, radio or" 
cassettes* Requests can usually be met by the Centre for Educational 
Technology'. There. Is e small evaluation and Institutional research unit, 
which evaluates courses as a whole, and the value of the different media 
has been found to vary considerably from course to course. 

Institute of Adult Education, Tanzania (tfadel 7) 

* * * 

The Institute of Molt Education H a paras.tata) organisation under the 
aegis of the Ministry of National Educatfon. . It has responsibility for 

a ' » 

higher and further education, notably through cdrrespondence courses and - 
evening classes. Within the Institute is a radio, section,, which provides 
production resources for a variety of government educational agencies, 
and the 'Department of Correspondence Education, which currently Is 
" producing about 21 correspondence courses, supported by radio 'programmes 
produced in the radio section. The Department was set up In 1970, .and 
the first students Were enrolled In 1972. The courses are aimed primarily 
at out-of-school adults and young people, and include teacher education 
courses, health and vocational courses, /functional literacy courses, 
.and courses for the, secondary school certificate. Apart from the teacher 
training programme, students are self-paced, In that they are sent new 
material when they have submitted ;en assignment. .This means that It Is 
difficult to, know exactly jiow me\$y- students are actively studying, but In 
W9t approximately 38000 students were enrol led on courses other than 
tlk' teacher training pro^rammf . . The. sel f-paci ng of students al so makes 
j^^Tf j cut t to; coord il nate : radio programs! ng wi th students • individual 



dlstrlbuttd by the Institute 1 ! own staff. The Institute has. 20 regional 
offices* which also organise local evening classes, though these are not 



necessarily linked to tht radio programmes or the correspondence courses. 
For students enrolled with the Department of Correspondence Educetlon, * # 
the : correspondence text* ere the main teaching mediums. For the teacher . 
training programme, there are face-to-face tutorials organised on three • 
day* a week, as well as on the correspondence texts end radio programmes. 

:-' ■ . v: -v. • ■ " 

The radio section produced and tranemitted 3* radio programmes for the 
Department of Correspondence Educetlon in 1980. Programmes were produced 
by the Instituted own' staff, and transmitted by the national broadcasting 
organisation, Radio Tanzania. Around MX of the population are covered by 
the redlo transmissions. There is no television on the mainland, but the 
IAE hopes to use television when It becomes available. Audio-cassettes 
ere not used, since audio-cassette machines are not widely evel labia 
amongst the target audience,. . / 

In addition, the Institute of Adult Education has been involved In the 

production of programmes and materials ,for the various national campaigns. ij 



Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre (Model 3) 
Set 'up in. 1*974, with th* first students enrolled in 1976, the Lesotho Distance 
Teaching Centre now has approximately 10,000 enrolied students, and this 
is expected to rise to around 30,000 when fully operational. As well as 
courses aimed at adults wishing to obtain the standard secondary school 
qualification, the LDTC also offers courses aimed at up-grading primary 
school trachers, functional* literacy and numeracy, craft training and 
family planning. Currently, the Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre has 12 , 
courses on offer", but hopes to expand this number considerably (to over 
100) when fully operational Courses are prepared by LDTC's own staff, 
,7, and pait-time c^ultanti specially hired for the purpose. The LDTC 



tutorials about once a fortnight, as well as tha occasional res I dent la 

— school. The main aedlu* Is tha correspondence text, but radio Is being 

* " ' -*. ~\ " " 

, Increasingly used, as mora and mora studants 4pt accass to radio> There 

ara currant 1y savan local centres, with a total, of 12 eventually planned. 

Correspondence material, radios and cassette recorders ara available at 

local centres. 

Radio Is extensively used. ^50 programmes were produced, end 50fr 

distributed in I960, requiring four hours a week transmission time, 

in the lite afternoon/early evening. LOTC has its own radio production 

facilities, but allows other ag.ncle* also to use its facilities. 

Programmes are broadcast on the national radio network. It Is estimated. 

that about k0% of the target audience can be reached by radio. The 
* . * ; ' - \ t. « " 

decision on whether or not to use radio on a particular course is determined! 

..as the course Is developed, in terms of whether It lends Itself %o radio. 

About 50 specially-made audio-cassettes were produced in 1980, and made 

* available In the local centres. However, the technology Is relatively f , 

unfamiliar to most students, and .the cassettes so far have been used rather 

half hearted. y. ' l« 

LOTC has its own evaluation and research unit, and all Jts programmes are 
pre* tested before distribution, an<J most programmes are also evaluated after 

transmission. Programmes are often revised as a result of the evaluation studies. 
The Mauritius College. of the Air (Model 3) 

The Mauritius College of the Air is a parastatal organisation under the 
aegis of the Ministry of Education. It was established In 1971 % end after 
a pilot course In 1972, its first full course for schools was started in 
1973. From the start, the MCA had two main aims: firstly it was to 
29 P^K*' through television, radio and texts, support and help for the 
upgrading of the quality of education in secondary schools; and secondly 
to provide support services for non-formal education. However, until 
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recenUy, the Ministry had ^.ire^MfSted.llCA.'to^ve priority to support 
for the secondary sc h ools. Parti cular.ly sin c e 1 976/ h^ v eTTtho j 



Ministry's Institute of Edwcotloo has" taken substantial stops to Improve 

the quality of education fn secondary school s^ and ^consequently MCA 

• • „ - «,---.-■,-.. ., x v *■ - . 

is now' moving more Into the area. of non-formal education, although 

| / »\ . ; ..i-V - ,' • ••. - .• 

. currently broadcasts for schools still constitute a large part of its 

output. In .197V, about 15000- students .In 61 schools followed MCA 
1 programmes. Numbers are probably less now, due to a reduction in 
' programmes for schools. J n the out-of-school areas, MCA has provided 
• courses, for those wishing to re- take School 'Certificate, Engl ish Language 
courses for those who have H,eft school, a consumer education course, and 
V health programming. The media used. by MCA are correspondence texts, 

broadcast television,, radio, audio-cassettes, and direct tuition, depending 
on the course. " : AII courses are specially. designed by the MCA, usually 
-:by part-time staff specially recruited by the MCA, although it also has 
Its own- "core" staff. The MCA alms to! establish A. or 5 local centres 
% for non-formal education ; , ' . 

r ■ . , ■'. ■ ■ - >• v ' v - ... 

. • - • - '. . - 

I Television and radio programmes, are produced.by the Mauritius Broadcasting 
Corporation, a commercial organisation,. which the MCA pays for recording. 
It does not, however, pay for transmission. MCA is allocated television 
transmission times .by MBC at mid-day (3 slots a day between 11.30 and 1.30) 
and one slot on Saturday afternoon.- There is one midday rad jo slot and 
one evening radio slot. Both radio and television have 100% coverage of 
the island. The MCA participates ft. the French Agence de Co-operatlbn 
Cultural le et Technique's "Production Harmonlsee" project. In this project, 
each of 12 different francophone countries finances a short 1 6mm film. All 
the films. are made available to all I? countries. This means that MCA- 
'.''^^^m'n'A^^tm^'fUwi'ivJirm^fw 12-15 year olds, for. the price 
? % : of o««> m^ij»'biij» In foreign s«VWs from .Britain. There Is no formal ,. 



r.fe : ^ ^ JtorWtoUn Institute of Distance Education, Norway ^ Hodel 6) 
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Norsk fj«rnundervisn)ng (NFU) was established by Act of Parliament In 
1977a and its flr$t courses wilt be represented inf 19$K Its main aim 
Is to provide educational opportunities fpr adults who are unable to use * 
existing educational facilities. Since Norway already Is wall -served by 
commercial correspondence schoojs, by. adult education organisations wh o . 
provide local evening classes* and by a national broadcasting organisation 
With aft education department, but_at! j*prk.!n.g relatively independently, 
NFU is Intended to bring these organisations together, to provide 
integrated mult I -media courses., in. areas of greatest need, NFU receives 
funds from the government which it can channel to cooperating Institutions, 
to pay for their services for specific' NFU courses. It has an advisory 
counciiV'and a governing board which determine, initial areas of priorities. 
Once the board has. decided that a particular group or' topic may be an area 
of priority, a small, preplanning group is appointed, to look at the 
feasibility of providing e course, to estimate likely student numbers 
and costs » and to determine which organisations should be invited to 
participate* if the pre-planning group's recommendations are accepted, 
a course team, including independent subject specialists and representatives 

from participating organisations, is set up, tc implement and maintain m 

the course. Each project is likely to vary in its use of mediae but the 
main media are likely to be correspondence texts and tutoring, television 
and radio programmes, audio-cassettes, and face-to-face tuition at local 
centres* f . ■ ' *; * 



Television and radio programmes will be made (on a full-cost basis) by 
the state national broadcasting organisation (NRK) if it is decided by 
. the pre-planning group to use broadcasting. Producers from NRK wi II be 
full members of the course team responsible for implementing a course. 
^jy£j froirammes wilt be transmitted on the one national television- channel-, and on 
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course to be evaluated. 
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HaUgujTJJ^^ Television for Teachers . Polend (Model S) 

to ego Vermont decision to creete en ell-graduate teaching profession in- 
Pol end . HURT uses television, red lo end printed materials to teech in- 



si* 



if?*, 



service, non-graduate teechers who study while still employed es teachers. 
The* Curriculum Is co-ordinated with the curriculum' for ful l-time greduete >. 
teechers - indeed, full-time greduete student-teechers have to follow some 
of. HURT'S. programmes.. The graduate programme is made up of, 8 different 
courses. : Currently there ere 70,000 enrolied students. The priht materials 
form a supplement to the regular teacher's journel. They constitute 
scripts of the programmes, with follow-up work, recommended reeding end — 

/ * .1'"' * * ' - " l " o 

exercises.' Teechers oen et tend one of°l0 locel teechlng centres for 
.seminars and face-to-fece tutorials. There are video end eudio repley 
fact Itites at these centres. There Is an examination at the end of each 
^course. All materials are. prepared by academic staff of Universities and - 

^t^rJifgliefL 9jlJU^jtjiSkrj osit IttitJonsv. accord i ng to cur s ricule laid down by 



" tl^e Institute ipr Teacher Tralnlrtg* 

TeliVtsion Is. the main ^medium, fn that the "core" teaching material is 

In 1980 f i 30 programmes Were P/oduced and 
" tranimttted. Radio Is a!*o heavily used. 80 programmes being produced 
and transmitted In 1580. ? Programmes ere produced by the national 
broadcast ing 'organisation, which provides 3 hours a week transmission for 
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tHm televls Ion programmes and 2 hours a week for the radio programmes. 
' \^?^l^ ^•t^l^i^ cen, ricelye the television end radio transmissions. 



ERIC^tmatt^ other then . to provide copies of radio 
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i^^^i^y^gti^j^ ©Fthm courses a» a whole by. 



■ the Opt> Unlvrtltv. Unlftl Kintxteo (Hodel S) 




^^•^^^y^ ^ a^MbMihmeV lft!Jafejfe provide higher eoucetlon 
P|j£:{: '\> ,; j **!•»; ji^tfcjtt In '• Brl t«lnT**o' hid not" had the opportunely of 
&'SQ- -^'.'.'i, ^SWWW '..^^M 0 ?*. Irrespective of previous educational 
, ^.^^a^^j^^ gtudy Milnly it home, through th> use of 

3^^*^^ |o»t§, television and radio programmes, 

vani^wrres naarly a) 1 couVses). In addl t;lon, on some 

■*<!iiaiji|& audio-cassettes, set books, summer 

schools, telephone tutorials, computer aided Instruction and, regular face- 
to-fece teaching at local centres. The me In teaching medium Is the 
correspondence text. Currently the University offers an undergraduate 
'programme of 127 different courses,, a continuing education programme 
of around oO courses (Including some of the undergraduate courses which 
can be teken singly) and a smell post-graduate degree programme. There 
ere currently 60,000 students enrolled In the undergraduate programme end 
25,000 enrolled In the continuing education programme. . Courses are 
prepared by teems consisting of full-time academics employed by the Open 
University, MX producers, editors, educetlonet technologists, regional 
staff representatives and a course administrator. The University uses 
a combination of continuous essassment arid end-of 'course exemt net ion. 
There are 260 local centres , usad f or face- to- face tutorials and 
counselling, and containing a TV a'nd radio receiver and an audio-cassette 
machine, plus soma copies of the correspondence texts. 

Broadcasting constitutes Juat under • fifth of the total budget. The MX 
lsapa>^^ Tha Open University pays the full 



few ' * 
ft*. '„ " 



# « i^Ul ^rtmnt for 



stUtfio* on campus In f98f (these will be nonaged by the BBC on its behalf). 

In 1980 the BBC produced about 250 new television programmes, and transmitted 

about 1500 -television programmes.-. This required 35 hours a week transmission 

time. About 200 radio programmes were, to be produced in 1961) and I WO were 

" tfansml tted, requiring about, 25 hours a week transmission time. Both 

television and radio are transmitted. on national BBC networks. BBC 

tproduce.i's are full members of the course teams. The use, however,. of 
u ...... *. . . . ,. ; j 

radio is dropping quite rapidly, due to the increased use of audio-cassettes. 

• ; ■ "... , " j ' ' / ' 

120 audio-cassettes were produced In 1980 {as cassettes) and mailed 
directly to students. Students.can also obtain cassette copies of radio 
programmes on request... Programmes are not usually pre-tested, but there Is 
an on-going evaluation programme, for the broadcasts, carried out by a 
ill research" team. 
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Sri Lanka n Institute of Distance Education (Model 5) 

■' - ^rr; ■ . , . — : — *~ — ' 

SLIDE was created In 1977 from a merger between the technical Education , 
Extension Services Unjt and the Technical Education. Curriculum Development 
Unit. It Is eventually hoped that. SLIDE will he Incorporated Into a 
national Open University In Sri Lanka. Three groups of courses are 
currently being offered: National Diploma courses in Maths and Science; 
Higher National Diploma course in Management Studies; andHlgher National v 
Certificate in technology. At" the end of 1978, there were just over 5000 
students enrolled. The ms In teaching medium Is printed or duplicated 
lessons mailed to students. Each course is prepared In three different 
languages. There are 15 Technical Institutes which act as local centres 
for weekend tutorials. Courses are planned and written almost entirely 
by external 'Staff from the University and Technical Institutes, and sent 
to SLIDE for translatlon andndlTtTfblJtTonr -- — -- 



vAt tn« moment, SLIDE does not use audio-visual media, although it Is 04 
w*+*lm*t\rm with a^le^msettes^on som e couraes. . Location of cassette 



swchlnes and tepes In th« lacal Tachnlcal Institutes is betng considered. 

' " - ' * ' * v '■ ° ' * 

i - ' » ' * * < * 

There are plant to make. use of radio, and negotiations for, product I on 

and transmission facilities ara under way with the relevant authorities. 

_** •• , .... . _ j- - - - , 
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UNE0| Costa HI ca (Model S) , 

The National Distance University was sat up In 1977 and Its first students 
6 enrol lad In 1973* . It Is aimed at those who cannot begin or continue studies 'V; v 
at tha conventional universities, agricultural and Industrial workers who. - 
although with the ability to attend university are unable to do so, and - ' 
at widening the access of adults to higher education. Currently there are 
, 7000 students enrolled, eventually rising. It Is expected, to around 1 5000* . ] 
There are currently 36 courses on offer, planned to rise to 7^. UNE0 has 
Its own Curriculum Planning Off ice,, which decides which courses will be 
offered. It then hires external consultants to prepare the text materials. - 

. ■ \ ' ' ' — " — o ' ' , 

The texts are the rain teaching medium, and all courses also have monthly 
face- to- face tutorials provided through 18 local centres. Most courses 



also have broadcast television programmes, and on some courses there are 



horn* experiment kits, audio-cassettes end telephone teaching. It Is. planned 
to use radio In the near future. Tutor-coordinators who mark student' 
assignments and provide face-to-face tuition are based In local centres. 

Currently 60 television programmes a year are produced, end It Is expected 
that this number will Increase to about .120 a year when fully operational. 

Progresses ere produced (without cherge) by a commercial station to scripts 

t\. ,* ' . . ■ • 

prepared by the University's audio-visual, office. (Scripts ere written by 

■ ; t < - /, . ; 

UNED's own tutor-coordinators). UNED, however, Is planning to obtain Its' 

.* * 

* . , o - * * 

i - ... «■ , 

own studio* Television programmes are broadcast for four hours a week 
on the national coenarctal channel. There Is e -new government financed 



— ~ -Tfcttonel Cultural-end Educe t lone I Television Channel, and negotiations 1oi ' ■ 

35 - ' . * 

access to this chennel ere underway* Radio Is not yet being used, but 



a year, end again, It it hoped to have access to the new national 
educational radio channel, for about one hour a weak. The University 
hat already produced a few audio-cassettes for distribution to the local 
centres. Cassettes are produced, copied and distributed by the University's 
.own Audio-Visual .Off ice. It also has facilities for video-casiette 
copying, to enable copies to be available at local centres, using the 
host institution's replay equipments There is no unit specifically 
responsible for formal evaluation of course material, although there 
is an Office of Quality Control, which monitors the academic standard 
of the teaching materials. 
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^ fflTr* 1 ' * r * NC USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MEDIA 
III THE 12 itiSTITUTIOWS 



It cm k« siin from the previous section that th« Institutions verled 
considerably, but nevertheless certein points emerged which ere worth 
noting: ~ ' ; - 

' a. Number of students . All Institution* that provided data on this 
issue either Have or expect to have more than 10,000 students but none 
anticipates numbers substantially exceeding 100,000. three Institutions 
(Atnabasce, Everymans, Costa Rice), even when fully developed, will have 
comparatively small numbers. Thus, although many of the Institutions ere 

* v * 

using the wess madia of broadcast television end radio, none was aiming et 

* . ■ ■ • * , ». • . 

really mass audiences, for Instance, even though the Open University 

Net o y e r JU), n n n students, l»rg««» number of » tudant> on anv slnoie" 



course (end hence the largest student 'audience for any single television , 
progremme) Is around 7,000. The main reason most Institutions were using 
broadcasting was not primarily because It reached large numbers of students, 
but because It was one of the few ways (or the only way) the target 
audience could be reached where It was considered best to teach them. 
However, It needs to be recognised .that although there may be substentlel 

numbers of non-registered students or "eavesdroppers, M none of the 

V .•>*''.'* • ' ' '• - 

Institutions In study had really reached a mass target audience with 

Its program**. 



b. Humber of. Courses : Despite this, six Institutions intend to offer ' 
a very wlot range of courses - between 75 and 250. The Implications for the 
provision of audto-vtsual media are obvious. To provide extensive television 
,s^pporir for many courses when student numbers per course are low (end Everyman's} 
fyXito^jWUi^W ^rege course s lie of $0) would be very expensive, j 



feERXC V."' 9 !**rFP$ 1 W ^nffe;*.aHirti 

^^^ ^ 



transmisslon tlmt to acc o mm od ate ill th« programme* that would be generated if 
Til tlttcburses^nao*""!*^ radio support. However, when 



student maters are low, the physic* I distribution of non-broadcast . a'udlo-vi suaT 
materials (on cassette. etc.,} becomes mrt feasible. 

c.i Life of Courses : Nearly aH the institutions expect their courses to 
run for between four and five "years. The exception 1% the Open University,. . 
which for economic reasons has been forced to run its courses for an average 
of eight years. If television or radio programmes are expected to Jast for 
the life of a course, this. will have serious implications with regard to the 
amount of production and transmission required. 



d. * Local Centres : Aii twelve institutions have a network of local 
centres, ai though attendance is not essential in any except MaranhYo (which • 
is a school system). In most cases, students are not expected to attend more 
often than once a month on average. This also has implications for the use of 
audio-visual media. Hone of these eleven systems can apparently rely on full 
Student attendance at local centres, so thes* can be used to provide no- more 
then a back-up service for the distribution of audio-visual materials, unless 
such materials are to play a very minor role overall in the teaching system. 



e. Range and Comparative Importance of Different Media : Apart from • 

HURT In Poland, HeMnhao In Brazil, and Mauritius College of the Air, print 

materials (usually correspondence texts) ^are the main medium of instruction 

in each system, nevertheless, seven of the twelve systems provide television 

. - ? 
broadcasts on most courses, so far. However, this position will Obviously 

have to change, quite soon and quite rapidly, In those institutions which 

" aim to achieve their planned target of a large number. of courses. In^lher 

words, these Institutions wlll^have to \»« broadcast te.ley.ision much more 

^ ER?C ^'W^fo ttw l 9*** r . hand, none of the, eleven institutions already ' 

*~5£^^ . - - ..JIB, 



courses. Surprisingly, in only three of the twelve institutions is 

radio used on «ost courses <AI I mm Iqbel; HURT, Poland; end tho Open. 

- _ - 

Itoi vers i ty) .^Itnougn Atnabasca , HFU. Norway SLIDE and Costa Rica are 

considering using it extensively In .the future. All but Haranhao used 

. radio to some extent. Mo doubt if more examples from models *and 7 

4 Included, radio would have been more prominent in the teaching 

systems . The u*e, penned or actual, of audio-cassettes Is also 

comparatively low, only six institutions planning to use t ham at all.' 

Four institutions (Athabasca, .Everyman* % % Open university end Costa Rica) 

tare using telephone teaching extensively, and most of the twelve provide 

)some form of face- to- face teaching, y 

W Television; Apart from Haranhao, all the systems using television' 
are dependent on separate broadcasting organisations for the production 
' t T anM, ' 8 » ,on of th »ir television programmes. Several institutions ware 
very jrague TabbVt the actual amount of programmes to be produced and 
distributed this year, and were particularly vague about future production 
and transmission levels, both for television and radio. All institutions 
uslrij television broadcast directly to the students 1 homes, although 

Haranhao' s and Mauritius' main target audiences were students in schools. 

; ■ ' 

Five of the seven Institutions for whom it might be relevant either 

already made available video cassettes at local centres as wejl, or 

definitely plan to do so in the' future. The Open university still has 

not made up its mind oh, this issue, but is unlikely to use video cassettes 

M. 4 

extensively. For those that use television, coverage is generally extensive 
reaching over Sfol of students in six institutions. The two institutions^ 
which have comparatively low television coverage are Allan* Iqbal (dlthtt'l) 
and surprisingly, Athabasca ($0*), due to the complexity of the province's 
broadcast / and\abl a systems. - * 



9* JJfidlo:* Except for the Open University end HURT, Poland, production 
J^* 1 * t « nd to be higher fo^ radio than for television, and in most institutions, 

radio production lava is are planned to be even higher In the future. The 

. . • ••* . s • - * 

exception to this trend is the Open. University, which is steadily ' \ . 

reducing radio production In favour of non-broadcast' audio-cassette production. 

Whereas nearly all the institutions use separate broadcasting organisations 

for the production of their television programmes, half the institutions 

• **.",.' ■' ' • ' ° 

have their own radio production facilities. All nine Institutions 

. * ■ . * 

using (or planning to use) radio transmit direct to students' homes', but - 

four - Athabasca, Open University, Costa Rica, and NFU, Norway - will also 

• 9* * 

mall cassette copies of radio programmes'' direct to students* homes, while 

four others . make cassette copies available at centres. Radio coverage. is 

very high (over 90?) for all institution*, except Tanzania ('<£>') ond tcsotlio (40''K 

h. Audio-Cassettes : Five institutions" (Athabasca, Everyman's^ Lesotho, 
Open University, Costa Rica) produce, non-broadcast audio-cassettes^ all In 
their own studios, although the BBC also produces some of the Open University's 

cassettes. Sri Lanka is also considering producing cassettes. Ownership of 

■.*" 

cassette machines by students varies enormously from institution to . u 
institution. 

In summery, seven. of the twelve Institutions use both television and radio 

* « * 

to some extent, but, in nine of the twelve institutions, neither radio nor 
television is the main teaching medium. * ✓ - % s 



r 



tWg COUCATIOlUl TWCTtOWS OF AUDIO -VISUAL HEOIA., 



This section discusses perheps che^most difficult/ question In the whole 
fl*1d of distance "education: why um audio- vljuaf media at all? What unique 



educational functions do they provide? What contribution do they make to 
distance learning -that cannot be provided through print material and 



correspo n den c e tuition? :'' ',••/--"-. ,* 

j*ny a promising academic "career n»i been buried and lost for. ever In 
pursuit of this question. Certainly, therq. Is ho current educationil theory, 
of teaching or learning that can provide an adequate ^answer (for a good j_ 



s 



review, see Heldt, Wo"). However, Is not experience the best teicher of all? 
Surely enough experience has been gathered from the S3 organisations listed 
In Appendix V to answer this question? ' 



From a reading of "the literature, and an analysis of the questionnaire 
responses, the Snswor ssoms to fall Into two parts. Firstly, thsre ere pretty 
clear strategic reasons for using audio-visual media, particularly broadcasting; :^ 

Strategic reasons are general; they are the distance learning system's overall 

'a* ** " v *«" . • ' . - 

justification for using audio-visual, media, and would apply to any, course In 
'C"*— V - '> '' ['*.. ' - 

the system using television or radio; Tactical reasons' on the other hand 

.are specif ic^o each course or unlt^, and will vary according to the educational] jv| 

task sit hand. The strategic reasons for using television and radio in - V 

»•■•-,. ■" ' ' " / , "T \ ' ■ ., { 

distance learning systems are well known, and thsre Is no need to dwell on : ;l 

----- ' .•" ■ •'. ->'•■ >'< " ,* *■ ' . - 

them, except where there Is reason to question their veil dlty: v 



. 1,, ' Access to students . In most distance learning institutions, television 
and radio . sri two of the very few ways by which the institution can be suije of V f^| 
reaching most of tip students In" the main target groups (usually working adults^** 
oWr • wldo aros). Television and radio altow students to be prlma>! Iy 
g#^ii»^ I % »»ss;sli:osdy' bso«- noted that fwmti^ 




v f f ^^# Ihty bring In m«i^r$ t Ul though $ J z« doe* reduce unit costs), 
-' ; .■'V t ^"*^;^^* t ^ t W'r««ch students -In 'their own locality or home. 



■•■/*,}}•.: Publicity and recruitment . Broadcast media provide a shop window 
for-tN Irtit tto^ drstance learning syste 

to be quickly and widely spread amongst a Urge section of the population, and 
keeping the institute constantly In the attention of the general public. 

. 'HI. Variety, enrichment and motivation . Television, and to a lesser 

• > - ° " 

extent radio, are, It is argued, inherently more interesting. and stimulating 
to the target audience than print; broadcasts keep the .student motivate and 



provide variety and alternative routes to learning. There is some evidence' , 

* N - « > * \ * 

from the Open University which both supports and challenges this view. Several, 
studies (e.g. Kbuml, 1975; Brown 1 980) have identified considerable individual 

4 * ' * r 

differences between Open University students in their preferences for learning 

f ■•'■"*. " .*.'<•' * ».• 

from different media and In different ways (learning strategies). Providing 

a variety of media .therefore Is likely to satisfy a wider range of students, 

and therefore should help keep more students In the system. Qn the other hand, 

other studies (e.g. Marcus, I 980) have shown that Open University students are 

more . likely to value programmes If they deal In a serious manner with key issues 

in the courses, than If the programmes merely provide enrichment or backy round 

Information* Jbe motivational yalue of broadcasting therefore depends on 

the actual educational function chosen for the programmes In the context in 

.'which they are used (i.e. on tactical reasons); television and radio do not 

automatically motivate, Irrespective of their use. 

- ' .:. :' . •* \ . 

ly. - Pacing , tt has often been argued that the regular timing of the 

broadcasts. keeps the students working to schedule, and prevents them getting 

behind and hence diacouraged with their studies. In fact, there Is little 



ft- 



O evidence for this. Stud let by Gallagher (1975)' and Bates (1975) have demonstrated 

'ijjjjSfe^^ st.u^t* on schedule In. the Open University U 



^ the; timing of the tutor-marked assignments. Indeed. If broadcasts are out of 



phase or clash With the assignment schedule (for instance,, if they do not deal 
with £he topic on which the student is currently preparing an assignment), student*' 



of ten do not bother to watch or listen to the programmes, preferring to 

: - . * * * : , - . - ] 
% concentrate on their essays. . 

• These four arguments'' were all put forward by one or more of the twelve 
Institutions, but It seems that the main strategic argument Is access, with 
publicity and recruitment also, being important. 



b. Tactical Functions 

■■■ '■;■■< ? . ' . • .> " . . • ' ■_•/./• ^ 

However, merely providing broadcasts for students is clearly not ' 

enoughs For students to make use of and benefit from the programmes, the 
broadcasts must havfe a relevant educational function in the context of 
the specific course of which the programmes are a part. These tactical 
functions will vary for each teaching sequence and It Is identifying these 
tactical functions, and analysing their importance, that has proved to be 
one of the most difficult tasks for course designers wishing to use 
audio-visual media. ' 

Athabasca University repor ; -hat they had no real useful theory 

of media roles. Everyman's University reported the use of media depended very . 

♦much on the personalities Involved. NFU, Norway reported that so far/ few % 

: ' ' ' • ': * • • 

trends hive been found; the role varies from one project to -another. The 

Open University said that In the end, it comes down to a producer and an academic; 

, i : 1 • -.: ;> 

going off together to decide what, will go Into a programme. NURT, Poland -\ > 
reported that one of their main problems was choosing more suitable lecture 
contents serving the needs of students. Perhaps the clearest statement of the. J 
problem comes from Cleardsley (1975) . reporting on the now defunct Free University 
of Iran: ■ ' •" . •„.. ; .*.:;•*; - • ^ . • 'V: 



PS*? 



fr^SJ "At. the beginning of the strategic planning phase, It was hoped 



A^atiieibite!^^ a >et of practical^ 




pedagogical foundational 



$$V* / ~~ 



al4^;the ; ''p:U^H" : tp:;.d«itri«: overall objectives for* 

* la^l^^W :** ; ^;^ , .^ i *!?' t X» which would serve 
»s guide! Ines for the selection of «edl« between and wl thl n 



the event, there was 

• ^f^t^'^^^-f^'j^Y* 'W» ° r abst r actions, and no > 

s^%^c\cr^eVi'«'Wre;«1^'ldeted/ A series of difficult analyses ; 
were often found to end In some commonsense decisions. In the . ^ 

•« the Free University was 
guided by several non-pedagogical factors: Ignorance, logistics 
and external politics.! 1 . .", 



J£ Clearly, this Is a serious problem, for without strong teaching reasons,, it is 
difficult to. Justify the use of .television and radio. Yet there (s evidence that 
television and radio are more valuable when used In some weys rather than others. 
J i Af long ago as 1973.* the Open University produced a Hat of 25 functions for 

" televis Ion and radio based on the justifications used by course teams 
;^ y a|d accepted by th Unlveslty's Broadcast Allocation Committee, when television 
radio resources are requested for a course. An updated version of this 



list, including functions for audio- cassettes as well, Is included In Appendix 



^ A number of thesis functions were also mentioned by other institutions, for 



§|/<n*tanc#^- ^e>!«y.ifVl^^jif^^.' 



1 -V ' : - Jfa-> ■ 



- demonstrating chemical and mechanical processes and experiments 
In ^ UNA, Venezuela) 

- demonstrating cultural phenomena and real-Ufa situations (At lama 

v :i Mqbet 'f?: U^'"VeMiueia)-'-'- 

. . ,'.*./• * -:. / ;., . ' 

'-'ft, ylfHf; to places not otherwise accessible to students' (All 



s—— students (UHA, . 7" vv " 



d#af (MFU»' Norway) 



riftlOt Alleme IqbaV lotion* th# u$« of talks, discussions, drama 
s national figures 



and for fletd recordings of .,pe>p;lr concerned with adult education In Tah*anlaji*| 



%V w^Jli^ - >ka, rr** fllatt uart 1 tw /if l>Jen ft 



also mentioned (British .Counc 1 1 , l$W) Beardslay (1975) also mentions the/u?i 



£8 



of radld at /C^'f^^.^rvs^f ty r of for feedbefck and remedial purposes* ^ 
^ 4 a^i?^^^!t 1 ' ' Ten t list of possible functions for radio fn 
no^foraal educatloii^ a tl>e> Open' University has prepared a scries of r;ultl* 
media packages,- providing video, -radio and audio cassette examples of the 



me In functions listed' In Appendix 4, In each faculty area, together with 
accompanying handbooks discussing the relative merits and difficulties .of 
.using the different media In these ways. Meed (1974) hes el so identified 
a wide range of functions actually used for radio at the Open University. 



% ft'-; - 



Recently, there has also been en importent theoreticel development. 
Selamon (1979) has argued thet different media "code" or represent 



Information in unique weys, end he has attempted to relets this to the 
way people learn and. think. His theory suggests thet while content can 
be conveyed equally well through any medium, the wey that people think 
about and use/that content or knowledge is very much Influenced by the 
media of presentation, and that some media have advantages over others 
>or developing certain kinds .of learning ski 1 Is. Interestingly enough, 
several of the learning skills he describes as being amenable to development 
through television are vdry simtler to the kinds of functions for television; 
l isted In /^ipendlx 4» — • •' . - • - — ■ 



: : 9fj^r^i a^'^Tralnlhti; Meeds 45 



B^blS S^il^^^i^lB^?f^^l^» -3dlf •iW^ Institutions would benefit \ 



^1 



> 



' .•• • " '%-"'<-,," : " "f. - \ 
considerably from an Inter-change of experience in the relative teaching 
.. • ,' . ■ - ■ ' • • • / 

roles of different media, and from the development of a theory of media 

selection. However, even then, there would be major p rob Urns to overcome, 

FJrtt of el l t although Sa lemon's work is a beginning, much more needs to 

be done before there is a useful theory of media selection* This seems to 

be a crucial area for research, but it has to be accepted that this is en 

area of high risk, where many have tried but few succeeded* Secondly, even 
' • * 

when a more pragmatic approach is adopted, and a list of functions along 

. * - - . ' h ' * - " v " 

the lines of Appendix k Is developed, there are mejor problems in applying. 

such general principles to the making a specific programmes* For this to 

• \ ^ " _ ^ I 

4>appen~both-producers^nd^ubJ^c rxpect¥fT s t s fiave^to^Be aware of such 



principles, and know how and when to apply them* , Producers in particular 
are likely to be sceptical of any theoretical attempts to match appropriate media 
to specific teaching functions or learn inn activities, A quote from * senior 

BBC/OUP producer Illustrates the point: \ 

, ' " ' \« . 

"One might also ask, were a course designed in which the media were 
perfectly matched to objectives, would >t necessarily be an 
interesting, attractive course to those who have to study it? 
Teaching is an art as well as a science and technology, . The more 
we know of the latter two, the, better, but meanwhile many teachers 

do very, well because of their skill at, the 7 art, and that art will 

»* 

include, in our case, a •feel* 1 , -for the choice of media 11 . 

* m ■> * * * 

' ' Taylor (1979) . 



At the workshop,- it became clear that both the strategic and the tactical 
reasons for using audiovisual media were very much dependent on "local" 
rather then "universal" factors. - . n 

' •••• , - '■ . / . 4b 

s|£J£ l»lth rejaerd to strategic reesonsT the decision whether or not to to use 



television for Instance was sometimes beyond the control of the dlstence 
learning Institution, one* established. Tht Opt* University for tnstencc 
hit t format pertnerthlp relationship which assumes that ltrgt quantities 
of television end radio will be evetlobie. These msdle trt built into' 
tht system. For developing countries, tht utt of matt media, particularly 
radio, is saen by many at tht only way to raach priority targat groups such 
at adults and school drop-outs in any significant numbers. Tht decision 
whether or not to use television In principle of ton- pro-dates tha tatting 
up of tha institution, may bt token at a govarnmantal rathtr than 

institutional lavtl , and nay bt basad on political factors or on tha 

_ • _. » * 

rasults of prtssurt or rtslsttnct from broadcasting organisations. Othar 
Institutions, however, particularly smaller Institutions in mora developed 
countries, such as Athabasca or Evaryman's, hava baan abla to r amain 
flexible In their decision-making about whether or not - or even how 
much - television or redlo will be used. It does seem thet the more 
recently formed distance learning systems heve been cautious In their 
uta of broadcast media, avoiding being lockad Into a system by which 
they ara forced' to use thaaa madia* Tha reasons for this caution ara 
not difficult to find: a belle? that the high coat of broadcasting can 
be Justified only where targe numbers of students are likely tfc> be reached^ 
and, In a number of tnstt tutions, the belief that broadcasting organisations 
do not understand the requirements of educational programming , and 
therefore might make programmes that are not appropriate to the needs 
of the student*. ■ / • 

With .regard to tactical reasons, there was a good deel of sceptic* i amongst 
the workshop participants about the practical value of developing 
theoretical frameworks for deciding on the choice end use of medio in 
learning systems* lech Institution wes different from eny other* They 
differed In terms of tht sources on offer, targat groups; physical 



distribution arrangements, financial arrangements, relationship between 
broadcasters and academics, experience in the use of media for teaching, 
tine aval labia for programme making, and the relative importance of 



„ . each medium tif the system, yet all these factors influence decisions about 

how to use different media. It wet clear therefore that It would be 
very difficult to produce general. sets of principles about the most 

appropriate usee of television and radio that would apply to several 

»f • > « \ , * - 

distance learning Institutions. 

However, it docs seem Clear that planners and academics are often looking 
for such principles (Is television ••better 11 than radio? What are the 
"best" subjects to teech by radio rather than by television?) There 
does therefore seem to be a need at a pol Icy making and Initial ' planning 
level for government administrators to be aware of the range of factors 
which may influence the appropriateness^ of using certain media In distance 
leerntng Institutions, so that they can then take these factors into 
account and apply them to their own conditions* There are now sufficient ! 
distance learning Institutions eastabl I shed for these Influencing factors 
to be clearly Identified, either through case-studies or from the v 

literature, and for this to provide a basis for training. 

\ 

\ 

i . „ 

Secondly, there does still seem to be a need even within well-established ' 

. .distance learning institutions, to improve communication and understanding 

9 between broadcasters and academics. In many institutions, broadcasters 

• * ' : * . ^ m ~\ ■ . . 

responsible for producing programmes are not experts In the subject matter.. 
Even fewer have specific training in teaching methods. But perhaps 

training needs are even greater for those responsible for the academic 

** * » ** " . \ 

content of courses. If there It to be a trend towards greater flexibility 

\ for the academics or subject specialists in deciding whether or not - 

ERXC * r y* ,ch kIndl * of audio-visual media to use, subject specialists need 43 
to ba swore of the educational potential of audio* vis ual media » and t his , . 



requires ton* understanding of how eudto-vltuelMedle differ from print 
nedie lo the wey knowledge it pretexted end-tklMt developed. The 
problem it wall put by tht Rector of the Spanish Open University, Diaz 

-Wcelea-(4$7o>; £ — 

M Tha wtln difficulty. for the use of audio- visual aids it not to 
ba found tn the. technical madia at such but rathar in tha lack of 
; con tents. I tJt~ therefore noccttery to train tha taachart in tha 
uta of educational tachnology to that thay leern to express 
thee*e Ives and to communicate with the ttudantt through these 
technical swdle." 

TKis problem t* particularly acute tn those Institutions, such as SLIDE, 
•nd. UNED, Costa Rice, which are heavily dependent on external consul tents 
for the preparation of teaching materielt. Thus there eppeart to be an 
urgent need to find ways in which to bring people 0 together with 
appropriate experience in different fields, in a meaningful working or 
training relationship. Planners In particular need to be aware of this 
need, if the advantages of audiovisual media are to be fully exploited, 
and If a waste of scarce; resources Is to be avoided, I 

HEP could assist in several ways. At a governmental and initial planning" 
level, the special requirements and features of distance learning systems 
need to be understood. In particular, with regard to aud io-vlsuai madia, 
planners need to be aware of the factors which will influence Initial 
decisions about the selection of media and relationships with broadcasting 

organisations. Planners also need to be aware of Initial decisions 

» «• ^- . *. * * 

•bout tha structure and. organisation of distance learning institutions* 

thate Initial decisions will influence the way decisions writ ba made ' 

Internal !y about tha uta of media. , Secondly » there it e need to attltt 



mean* of bringing together academics, "experts in -teaching methods, 

end media speclellsts, end to provide joint "In-^ouse" training programmes 

In order to Increase awareness of aaeh othart potential and needs. Thirdly, 



there Is a role to be played In exchanging axparlences between dlffarent 
Institutions in tha usa of different media. Care has to be taken in 
bringing together appropriate Institutions, but distance teaching methods 
themselves could be used to improve communication between institutions, 
such es the exchange of Intemelly produced multi-media training materials. 

It Is clear that the Issue of how to select and use different madia In 
distance learning institutions is increasing rather than decreasing in 
importance. The t/end towards courses for relatively smajt numbers of 
utudents,. the high cost of broadcasting, the development of new mjcro- 
processor technology and the Increasing use of low-cost audio-visual *' 
media, such as cassettes, is forcing course designers and managers to 
think very carefully about wivfc certain media are being.. used rather than ^ 
others. The Issues are complex, and the need for training and research 
It acute. s ' 



OtffJcultlos - 

•v.-' ,'.■»*•• '- - V . ' V' « 

tvery one of thar tw.1v. Institutions expressed concern at the difficulty. 

of distributing audio-visual materials. The difficulties are not always 

of the same kind, but several Institutions have More than one kind of 

difficulty: 



I. Lack of adequate coverage. Neither Sri Lanka nor Tamanla (at 
ist on the mainland) yet have television. Three Institutions (Athabasca and 

Aliama Iqbei wl$h television, I AC Tanzania with radio) have difficulty 

\ • • * ■ 
because substantial numbers of their target groups cannot receive -the . 

transmissions. In Pakistan, many homes do not have television. To make 

television tinre widely aval table, Allama Iqbal Is considering providing^ 

communal setsXln villages, but this will bring addition*) problems of 

providing adequate malntenanca and security* In tha cast of Athabasca, 

not all students I We In areas where tha local broadcast station or cable 

channals carry their ^programmes. In Tanzania, tha national radio service 

doas not reach all parts, of tha country yet. SHOE does not yet have 

access to the national radio system. In the more developed countries , 

' \ ' r " * 

access to or ownership of audio-cassette machines was high (over 75'J by 
students at Athabasca, Ever^maH's, M.F.U. Norway, Open University) but 
this was not so In the other Institutions! although some such asUNED, 
Costa Rice and Lesotho DTC, were making cassettes available at local 
centres. 

II. Complexity of timetabling . Bqth^Athabasca and Costa Rica have to 



use several different transmission agencies, so that the same programme^. 
Is distributed at. different times In different, parts of the. country. 

r ■ . ....'•.»' \ 

This cauies administrative difficulties for the distance learning system. 
The Open University alto has a -regional problem, because arrangements for 



f row those In England. Conseo>ent1y, special irreno^ments have to b« 
«•«• for Scottish end Walsh students. ■ 



HI. Displacement . The Open University is increasingly suffering from 
the displacement of programme from their regular times to other less common 
times. Originally, this heppened due to the desire of the BBC to give special 
coverage to significant events, such es World Cup footboii, Wimbledon tennis, 
br the Olympics, but with the impending establishment of > second civet 
commerclei channel, the MC hes begun gene re I transmissions 25 minutes earlier 
as an "experiment" during the first six weeks of the academic year. This has 
meant that It is no, longer possible during these weeks to transmit foundation 

course programmes to coincide with the opening hours of local study centres,. 
ln*1980, 20% brail Open University programmes will suffer from displacement, 
with the Inevitable effect of students missing programmes and having study 
scheduled disrupted; 



V 



' High transmission costs . Rather surprisingly, this was not<' 

a general problem embng the twelve institutions, el though it cah be e 
seribufr/^oblem for /some distance learning systems. Both At lama Iqbel and 
NftU, Norway have rtb s find subs tent let amounts from, their own budget* for 
trensmlsslon costs to broadcasting organisations. A Heme Iqbal, for 
instance, is cherged commercial advertising rates for radio (which makes 
r^|o-^ex^raMe»si eeot-* eaxpeafisiye> gaejr^natnucej cttats The) Opeits x ^ * 

University also has to find a substantial amount; but it Is still a small 
proportion of the overall broadcast budget. NRJ, Norway, is perhaps 

* ' **** ? * 

unique, because It is charged i per hour of trensmlsslon, on a basis' which / 
Incorporates costs for production and overheads, as well es for ^ $ 
trensmlsslon. This is a. strong disincentive to run the same programme V 
for several years, as the cost will be the seme, whether e totally new • ^ 
0 progra*e» 1s made or not. Severalr Institutions, however, paid no 4 . 52 



tre^ftil.on costs, even though in seem cases they were/using commerclei \* ' f - 



v. Insufficient quantity of transmission time . This It e general 
problem, and om which seems likely to get wort*, as th« Institutions increese 
tht nuaber of courses available. At Everyman 9 s University, already not all • 
program** made get r transmit ted. the Open University, In Its evidence to a ^ 
government commission* clelmed that It would eventually require over 50 hours a 

week television transmission tine. Goodenough (1978) calculated that the Free „ 

» ■ . - _ ,»i . - *.•■ - -•- . 

University of Iran would eventually have needed between 6 to 10 hours a day *-••* 
transmission tie* for each medium. Clinch (1979) estimated that A) lama Iqbel : > 
will soon need 20 hours a week radio transmission time for 39 weeks a year. It" 
Is clear though that, broadcasting organisations generally are reluctant to make 
such large amounts of time available. Given that most. courses are planned to run 
for e minimum of af least four years, end the substantial increase in the 
number of courses to be made evel labia in the future* demand for transmission 
time seems- elmost certain to exceed the supply for many of the twelve institutions 
This could be a time bomb ticking away inside e number of distance leerning 
systems. 

t 

• o * 

vi. Inadequate quality of transmission time . This is perhaps the most 
serious difficulty of ell. It is not so much the overell quantity of time 
required that is the problem - broadcasting organisations ere usuelly willing 
to trensmit et otherwise "deed" hours - but getting a sufficient quantity at 
times thet ere . convenient for students. For instance* programmes transmitted 
before 7.00 e.m. or before 5.00 p.m. will not be watched by more than 20t of 
Open University students. While quite useful es repeets, such times ere useless 
for single transmissions. However* the times most useful for working eduUs^ 
ere precisely those when broad cat ting organisetions ere seeking to reech their 
prime audiences with general broadcasting, or at least broadcasts with e more 
general appeal. Tht case of distance- learning systems is not helped by the 

, comparetively small, numbers of students following Individual programmes.. There 

. , , v — » 

•re only three national broadcast television channels in Britain. One is used . 
to transmit 173 programmes a year to courses with less than 100 Open University 




staeente'* hardly en effective UM Of • tterce national resource, units* the 
* paafreaast are broadcast at. timet, when nobody • 1m wonts to watch, 

Tho accessibility thet>roodcestlng brings tt perhopt the aajor single 
Justification foe using television end red to In distance leerntng systems.' 
< It It therefore very earlout If tW.dt stance learning Institutions and the 
. broadcasting organisations between thea cannot plan or eenege their systems to ' 
'• at to ensure that tht majority of the student* can view and listen et convenient 
times, tt ft perhaps worth' pointing apt that IhVTesponsI bill ty for .this 
probably ties more with the distance leerntng Institution that, with the * 
broadcasting organisation. Broadcasting organisations will be more Khan happy . 
to produce' as much material et the dtttance leerntng tnttttuttont are willing 
to pay for; however* there It e physical Halt to transmission times, and * 
b r oa dc a s t tng organisations have to consider their' obi I gat Ions to the public •* 
a whole. It is up to the distance learning Institution therefore, before 
commissioning production, to ensure that there Is Itltefy to, be a balance between 
the amount offmawrlal and the means available for distributing It.' » 



^l 



b. Planning strategies for dealing with transmission difficulties * 



There are several strategies evetleble for deeltng 




transmission 



This 



difficulties. There Is not sufficient space to go Into detel 
section it further elaborated In Appendix 5, but the. main ttrategtes evet labia 
are described briefly below: 

\. , ■ 

1. 0 Avoiding or supplementing WnvohtSonol broadcast transmission 
In this strategy, alternatives to- normal transmission facilities ere sought. 

\ ' * " \ • * 

Severe). a1ternettves\ are evet table tn theory: 



- cat set! 



distribution: cassettes (eudto or video) are distributed 



either 



tract 1y to students' hornet or to local centres wtth the 



necces.tfjy replay ,eaalpmaa|k. This strategy It already used by e 



:4 



j^j&B^^ Parana* 

brcedcest In .ine middle of the night or at other times when therol 
: . ^—fct^fwtit" be no broadcasts; by means of • tlme-swltcV 
V ? t^ HiW,oi» automatical ly switched on, and rtcord the pr^rammef.r 
required, luch t schema hat baen suggested both In NFU, Norway 

"f —It'll I to transmission : a direct broedcesttng satellite could 
Ptno Wat labia enough television and redl© channels for one of 
. each to Mi dedicated solely to educational use; tatall I ta . 



transmission would provide blanket coverage for a whole country, 
or even severe} countries within a region. Satellite transmlssl< 



hot already been used for educational purposes In the U.S.A.; -| 



' si 



Canada, and India, on an experimental basis, and operational dl reef 
broadcast, setet 1 Ites are being seriously considered fn several ; 3 
countries with distance learning system (Cenada, Brezll, Norway, 

* - - v *""*■*- 'A 

United Kingdom, Australia, France, West Germany, Philippines). ? 



" notional aducetlonal broadcasting channel (s) : a national 
broadcasting channel dedicated solely to education, culture 
or development. Costa Rl ca al reedy-hoTone such chenneV for 

' .'V' ' ' "". / / , 

television, and Is planning another for radio.. Thai lend Is - 
building its own national educational radio channel . 




11 v Aemovlno r epeat transmissions / Some organisations (such as the Open 
University) begin by broadcasting each programme twice, but as the "number of 
courses with broadcasting increases, tnc revere too many programmes to be fitted 
Into *he transmission time available to allow each programme to he broadcast 
twice, to gradually more and more programmes become trensmltted once only; 



M 
'II 



1 ' <^ 



Ifty "l^re^ilw^ ihe-o^ htrtv^jtrensmlsaion times at " O ff-poak" hours 
'p^^^C^M^^^ii^lm^ avdl lebleV it 'It often possible for 



.... 



would otherwise be «o broidctt. u.u«ny «t less populer times but when . ^ 
anat students .wl.lt ueual t y 'be at how (a*gy — r\> wornllng)' ■> 

V , v . sonhlstlcstod «cWul I no procedures . To eneble, awkward decisions to 
be mede about which progranwes shouldJose their repeete or be broedceet at 
poorer times, sophisticated scheduling procedures can be wed to ensure thet 
students' leernlnojs effected es little es possible, by quantifying the quel I ty 
Of different times end the velue of the broedcests on eech course, on the basis 
of audience reseerch. This procedure Is used In the Open University 



v. 



Reducing the life of prodrawmes . The longer the life of programmes, 
the more transmission time thet Is required, By extending the life of its* 
courses from e planned four yeers to eight yeers. the Open University doubled 
the amount of transmission time It required. The life of programmes could be 
shortened either by shortening Jhe planned life of courses es e whole, or by 
remaking programmes before the end of the course. This would eneble planned 
levels of production to be kept up. without requiring^© much trensmlsslon time. 
In effect. It shifts the belance from new progremmlhg* towards more remakes. 



vl. Clearing deadwood . Those programmes which sfter the^lrst year of 
presentation ere, founds not. to be useful are removed from the 'course (spd not - 

repleced)* freeing, transmission time for r^peets of more useful programmes. 

' . - - "* . *— x.. .,-..-.,»..* ■ ; i ■ - 

This Idee Is being Invest I geted on. en experimental basis at the Open Unjverslty 

vll. Making broadcasting optional . This solution eccepts the vlevi^ thet 
trensmlsslon and distribution of audiovisual medio will always be e problem. 
It will never be possible, so'lt Is argued, for alt students to be able tp see 
or heer the programmes. Broedcestlng should therefore be made evelleble as an 
optional resource, for those students who con and went to use It - just like 
extra reeding, or. In e number of systems, fece-to-fece tuition. Although not 
ttatad fs such. thls seemed to be a strategy adopted by most of the twelve \ 
i&izsktiz^^ and HURT, Poland) . 



vill. Hatchtno product ion to transmission . The level of production (or 
bought-ln Material) | t geared to both the quantity and the quality of 
transit! ss ton tlm aval labia, if subsequently the transmission agency has to 
reduce either the quantity or the quality of the transmission times available, % 
then production (or the life of tjhe programmes Ms also reduced, to ensure that 
high viewing or listening levels can be maintained. No Institution appears • " 
to have adopted this strategy so far, although the Open University Is trying' to 
negotiate such an agreement with the BBC for Its new contract.* 

The advantages and disadvantages of each of these strategies, and further 
details of the techniques that have been developed, are examined more closely/ 
In Appendix 5. From this examination, several general conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Obtaining adequate transmission facilities is one of the most serious' 

problems* facing distance learning. institutions,. The main Justifications 

for using, television and radio - their accessibility to students, and 
'. 1 ' 

their potential fdr providing unique teaching functions and learning 

experiences - are completely nullified 7f the programmes are transmitted 
at times when substantial numbers of the target audience cannot, or - 
are not prepared to, watch or listen to them. It has to be faced though 
that very few, of the twelve institutions in this "study could be sure of 

- • . * , - •" 

getting the, majority of their broadcasts seen or. heard by at least three- 
quarters of their target audience. 

» * • * ' *» • , 

& ' ' * 1 

2. 5evera1 different strategies can be used to Improve the 

accessibility of programmes, and some of these strategies are not 
dependent necessarily on the! good-will or co-operation of other agencies- 
Distance learning Institutions do need though to explore fully the range' 
of options, If they wish to improve the accessibility of thelr-audlo- 
visual materials. . 

J . A. ' ' , " 

■t © " 3; ° f thCSe •^• teolc * sophisticated techniques, but there^ 

§£^57 U '*» * 900d dMl of •^•rlence built up in one or two Institutions 



k, Sometimes, solutions to the transmission problem proposed by 
broidcottlftg organisations, although reasonable from tha 
broadcas t or ga n I t at l onU^pol nt of Vle w^ are notnsctssarl iy the 



nost suitable from tha point of view of tha distance- learning 
Institution. It Is Important 'that distanca teernlnf institutions - 
develop or hava access to their own expertise, and hava sultabla, 
Internal decision-making frameworks that eneble tham Independently 
to asssss tha strategy which would bast sarva thalr needs. 



'■■'5'.'. 



c. implications 'for training and rasaarch 



it would be a mistake to consider transmission arrangamants as maraiy a 
technical problem or a probltm craatad by broadcasting aganc I as. Tha 
suitability of transmission arrangemsnts Is determined as much by policy 
daclTlons made -within distance learning Institutions, as by decisions made 
by broadcasting organisations about the amount and quality of times they are 

wilting to make available* Secondly, when courses are expected to last as 

- - • ' - - ' * * - * 

Tong as' four years or more* and when the total number of courses available Is 

expected to Increase year by year, there are major long term Implications" for 

transmission times which are /not always obvious. . 

: - - . " - ; ./ *■ , - - - " # ' L " ■ ; * 

The Open University, Is an example of an Institution which has *>ow found 
itself In serious transmission difficulties as a result of policy 
decisions made (or rather avoided) several years ago* Other institutions 

stem to be seeking production facilities without considering adequate ty — 

how programmes produced wilt be distributed, without considering how many 
students will be able to watch such programmes, and without considering 
the likely cost-effectiveness of such distribution arrangements. 



At the same time* there is now a great deal of experience and knowledge 
developed about those Issues, which could well be made available to 

: RLC^majMa^iJ- jjj)*$fmj ^i»*J>.r ; .Jjwiti tut Ions ». *nd to planners of new distance 



'art it I, ra .a rnncLlrLarAtLlnn, af tha 



Implications of policy decisions; some arc more technical solutions to 
the difficulties many distance learning Institutions face In getting 
their programmes transmitted, when previous policy decisions heye already 
been Implemented. Particularly In the eree of radio and cessottes, there, 
are situation* where one distribution system hes clear economic edventeges 
over another. Once egeln, tMs kind of knowledge needs to be disseminated 
between Institutions in such a way that it can be epplied to the problems 
feeing different kinds of Institution*. _ _ : . 



Finelly, releted to the qu.ttlon of obtaining sulteble transmission times 
Is the failure so far of most distance. I earning Institutions to attract 
really mass audiences. Broadcast television and r.dio are. scarce 
resources, end In many countries, rightly or wrongly, their main function 
Is considered to be the provision of entertainment. Unless the challenge 
of producing educational programmes with mass appeal (such as those made 
by Children's Television Workshop - "Sesame Street "The Electric 

Company, 1 , 1 etc.*) can be met by distance learning Institutions, they must 

« * • r 

expect to receive a good deal of transmission time at Inconvenient 

hours for working adults. ^ 
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V - 1, TUt mODUCTIO* tfr IMfrOCAST HATER (ALS 

• e. Technic.) Olff IcuUtot 

". Technical production difficulties - a Uck of we) 1 -qu*| I f tod production 
and engineering staff, poor equipment, Inadequate maintenance fact 1 1 1 f «s t 
a shortage of spires, and Just not enough money - ere still a problam 
in savors I of tha Institutions, notably Tanzania, A llama iqbel, Lesotho, 
Mauritius and Maranheo. These problam probably transcand any others In 



these t n» 1 1 tut I ons* Wl thout adequate minimal rasourcas t It Is difficult 



to see how avan tha most brilliant or sophist Icatad managamant procedure* 
cart make broadcast madia effect I va In distance learning systems. However, 
such Issues are really oytsldtf the scope of the workshop, since there are 
already existing facilities for technical training, and other channels 
for obtaining technical and financial assistance. This section therefo/e 
concentrates on how production cen be planned and, managed so that the 
teaching potential of broadcasts may be fully exploited, and so that 
the programmes are better Integrated with other teaching media. 

> b. External or Internet Production? 

It was quite cleat- that most of the twelve Institutions were wenttng 
their own production facilities, independent of broadcasting organisations. 
Half those using radio already produce their own programmes, and In these 
- cases* the broadcasting organisations seemed quite witling to accept for 

transmission this independently produced radio materiel. 

* * * 

It Is television which presents the most difficulty. Non. of the institutions 
except HM ranheo h*d their own, full television, production facilities. 
Costa Rica, Allema Iqbal, and Everyman's either had or were wanting their own . 
pilot or low-cost production studio. Although Athabasca has no desire to 
produce its own programmes, It U dissatisfied with the service It Is getting 
C n 9^ fro * tht *fl« nc y r«iponslhie for the production tff educational television 
Iku^? pro^rawief f n the f rovlnca ("red tape, nebulous , a Jow") . Consequent ty, the* 



precast of negotiating pml producTnVprogrammes did hot fit In with the time*?;" 

scale of course design at Athabasca. Goodonoogh (1978) quotas the former 

,. » * ", « 

Chancellor of tha Fraa University of Iran, Or. Ahmsdl, who counted on the" 

"1 Imitations and cumbersome natura of tha production process" of tha 

National Iranian Radio and Television organisation. Mauritius Col lege of, the ? 

Air has also commented on the lack of understanding of educational needs by 

producers In general broad.castlngt 1 

A. " . 4 

••Educational television production makas spaclal damands on parsonna! 
^ that ara raraly complataly undarstood by producars and admin ft tratort ' 
who have ho co*mltm*nt to aducatlon. This kind of production Is 

bottom on thalf priority list. •• * 

. \ • 

- r W 

" Howe/er, no matter how much distance Iteming Institutions would like to 
heve their own television production facilities, there ere serious disadvantage! 
as well. The costs of equipping, manning and maintaining such, a facility .are 
extremely high, end there is probably Insufficient demand from the distance 
learning institution Itself Xo maximise fully such resources. By using spere 
capacity In external broadcasting agencies,, distance learning systems are* 

' * * * ' *' < " 

usually charged ohly the additional, or marginal, costs Involved, If they ere 
charged at all. It can also be difficult for a distance learning Institution t< 
find and keep suitably quel I fled production staff. Because they can usually ; 
offer better salaries, higher status, more "interesting!' productions, end 
better cereer prospects, conventlonel broadcasting organ I sat ions^ere likely 
to entice away good production staff. In any cese, for^cOnstltutlonal reasons 
national broadcestlng or gen I set I on* heve a monopoly on ell broadcast television 
in some countries, such es Britain and Indie. A perheps more contentious 
argument Is that without the expertise of en external broadcestlng orgenlsetton 
the full potenttel of television In e dlstence learning system will not be i 
realised, 't is certainly true thet if one hes eccess to the full renge of* 
resources et the disposal of e major broadcestlng orgenlsetton, the renge of 
programmes that can be made, and therefore the renge of teaching functions and 



W>at needs tobe eontldered U; whether or not the difficulties encountered 

' x I \ ' 1 

with external production agencies art just at likely to bo encountered with 
internal production, the problem It that television hat a rhythni and a pattern 
of production which It unfamiliar to most acadamlct and academic administrator*, 
and these production requirement! have. to be teken Into account In course design, 
If the full teaching benefits are to be obtained from television. 



c. Fl none la I Arrangements 



thi . 



Severel organisations (or rather their funding mlnjWfes) pay for 
services provided by the broadcasting organisations (Allame Iqbat, Everyman's, 



NURT, Poland, end the^Open UnjversTty). NFU, Norwey Is paying for spetiflc 



production posts In NRK, the state broadcasting organisation, and will also 

■• • * - " ' • . ■ • . \ 

pay full production and transmission costs.. Negotiating a fair payment, 

particularly when the dlstence learning institution Is, having to reduce 

• \ 

expenditure generally, is not always easy. Recently, the Open University! hes 

, y 

pieced e cesh limit oh whet it will pay the BBC, in order to keep costs under 
control at a time of rapid infletion. 



It might seem that those distance teeming institutions which receive \~ 
free or heavily subsidised broadcasting are particularly fortunate. Howeverl 
In practice, this seems to bo a mixed blessing. Athabasca considers that oni 
reeson for the bureeucrecy and delay. in getting decisions on programmes is 
because the cost of , rogremmcs hes to come out of the educational television 
production, agency's own budget. It therefore has to balance Athabasca's 
demands against those of all the other egencies requiring television production 
resources.' Goodenough (1978) hes pointed out thet although there wes a generoui 
agreement between the Free University of Iren end Netlonal Iranlen Radio and 
Television for all.FUI's programmes to be produced by NlRT, there wet no 
cash budget transfer between the two organisations. It It perhaps not 



turprlalng then that FUlfdund It very difficult to get practical co-operation* 
. frm WAT, In ucmar'of producers Halting with TO Ms count teams, and productic 
facmtjes^belng aval labia at the time thay ware' needed. Goodwill, of court* 

essential, but whan tha chips art down, and broadcasters ara face* with, 
a conflict of priorities, tha obligations thtt result from t financial 
arrangement hava to be taken vary seriously. Count rl ts whtrt lots Importance 
It given to mtrktt considerations need to develop other mtch'tntsms to cneble 
conflicts of prlorltlat to bt rttolvtd In ways that do not taava distance 
learning systaws always at tht bottom of broedcestert* priority lists. 

* > ' . > 

d. Working with Producers 

' • "* 

Tha most difficult problem with rtgard to planning and managemant of , 

production It to find satisfactory ways for productrt and academics to work 
together In a creative, and constructive manner, so that academics feel thay 
are getting tha programmes they went, and producers feel thet they are '* 
able to be creative end to exploit fully the potential of television or 
radio. "i 

The most well-known strategy for doing this Is- the Open University's 
concept of a course team, in wlilch BBC producers ere full end equal members ' 
(see Bates, 1975 < for e full description of how programme content end style 
are controlled at the Open,, University).- Although HFU, Horwty is planning 
a slm model, for those courses which will heve a broadcast fng component, \ 
It It parhtpt surprising that amongst the other Institutions In tht study, 
thtra ware few where producers worked as closely elongslda ecademtcs from 
the very beginning of course construction, es equels In e teem. At Everyman's 
for instance, producers ate called in to work with a teem, if during course 
construction, the academics decide thet the course needs broedcests. There 
wes criticism from NUftT, Polend, of academics providing materials very 
lata for production, and In severe! Instltutlont, . It did not eppeer uncommon 
for broadcast production staff to be ceiled in only whan ell unltt trt 
■written,--:-. - .. .-^ '' 63 - , - - _L - . 



Undar sucn circumstances, It It not surprising that the full potential of tha 

emdlum la not exploited. Perhaps mora Important ly, such arrangements do 

«ot allow tha subject spatial 1st. staff to become Involved In programme 

planning, so thay hava no chance of laarnlng or understanding how to use 

tha wad I a better. .*",''-', 
•■ • «. » • 

At .tha saps time*, the Open University course team modal has certain 

requirements which era often difficult to repl'cate In other Institutions. 



I. . Producers must have a reduced production load, to allow them 

time to attend, meetings and read .at I drifts of written materials. 
Consequently, Open University producers have a toad of only I 
television and 10-12 radio programmes on average. 

"* * ** r< • " 

U. Producers are allocated at an tarty stage to coursa teams (which 

In turn requires at location of talavttton or radio programmes to courses 
at an early staga - usually at tha baglnnlng of coursa design). 

III* Thara must fee time and a wUMngntss on tha academic's slda to 

work on television and radio production activities* and to con* I da r - 

4 \ 
somatlmas unfaml War Idea* from producars about How tha subjact could 

J be taught* , ^ > / 

Iva/ Producars must hava a good grasp of tha subjact material* and a 
willingness to Incorporate academics 1 Ideas Into the programmes. - * 



v. There must be roughly equal status between producers and academics # 
and both producers and academics must be willing to abide by group 
decisions. 

.Even at the Open University* it U often difficult to meet or abide by 
thesa requirements. Also* teerdsley, 0975)* on the bests of his experience 



at the Free University of I tan, questioned whether the Open University 
couree teem Idea tt exportable, in practice. 



\ 



'■' •. - ■: ■ . v ». \ •' 

'Tin Mll-khn^ IndlvtdwtlM of Iranian* and thtlr imttfut 

* - * a " \ ' 

} difficultly In co-operetlng with one other fitght make fk t : 

possible to Implement fully the court, teem epproech." K" 

• . . - ; •. ,'. ■ ; ' \ 

^ It It difficult to sec, however how subject specialists Mill ever . . 
eopreclete the teaching potential of television or radio unless they " 
are force* by ^thc working to com Into close and regular 

contact with producers and broadcast materials. Providing that kind of ; 
working or Wronmentel framework, with all the necessary support, such 
es adequate time, limited and selective use of tatavltlon and radio, 
and Initial training of tubjact specialists In tha uta of madia, could 
be seen at c Major responsibility for p tenners and managers In distance 
learning systems. Tha elternetlvc - at practiced In particular by tha 
smaller-institutions tuch at Everyman* a and Athetoses - hat been to play 
down vary much tha role of broadcasting, to dapand more on other media. , 

* * s r t > • t 4 s *" 

Advance Production Planning and Scheduling 

Resource allocations, ere 7 of. two kinds. One it e dectt Ion about the overall 
levelt of production and transmit* I on * how many programmes should be made each 
year? The other It e decision about how many programmes an Individual course 
thould get. Two distinctly different models of allocation of broadcast resoure 
are eppcrent In the nine Institutions. One Is besed on the very early allocatt 
of resources; the other Is besed on the allocation Cf resources es the needs 
.• pU# / •! • ,attr l» course development. „ 

Those organisations which make early allocation* set an overall production 



kS- fcfat, ptftw^i tvw ma yiwi In advance, than decide how neny program—* each 
court*, wilt get, usually before the course hat been designed to any extent. The 

< *• y * 

, other organ i sat loot, however, first of all decide how many progranrnef"a coursa 

■■: •- •■ .. • '• * - 

needs, es tha coursa Is being designed*; or even In soma cases, eftar the units ' 

* r "' * / - • ' / •'. . ' :. . *. ' 

hava been written, and. tha sun or all thasa decisions sats tha overall production 

' .-. *„• ».'♦«•• • 
lava! for tha. yaar. It could therefore not ba until tha and of tha yeer that 

. * ' *■ .- ■ " ' ' " ' - *' . 

"tha full production load At known. Thasa two modal* ara of coursa extreme*, 

biit nevertheless, some organ! sat Ions 9 such as tha Open UnJ varsity, clearly! 90 
' .for early allocations! while others, such as Everyman 1 . and Athabasca, clearly 
prefer to determine production loads as a result of clear demand during course 
design* NFU, Norway has an Ingenious system which appears to be somewhere 
between tha two* A £ra- project team Investigates the need! for broadcasts, (and 
*or other media), and then recommends al location. .The" actual project team 
then works with their allocation. 

— -A^tene^ organisations or internal production departments prefer 



\ 



aarly allocation decisions. Thay Ilka to know wall In advance how many v * — 
programmes overall will be required, so that they cah staff up and provide 
regular employment! smooth production loads evenly over the year, and make 
full use of studio resources. It allows support services such as graphic 
designers time to prepare work, and It a Mows producers to be allocated and 
attached to a course right from the beginning, so that the course requirements 
can be better understood. And so the producer can have an Influence on the 
use of television and radio In the course. 

* ■ a • 

Generally, academics intensely dislike early allocations of resources. They. 



«r« asked (If they ara asked at all) to make decisions about how broadcasting . 
\. should be used on a course * or at least how much broadcasting will be required - 
\ before they hava even considered fully the contents of the course. Having been * 



allocated broadcasting resources, they 'ind themselves faced with schedules 

. - • • • ■ ■ ■ ' : - > V 

from broadcasters which can) leave them having to make a programme, whether 
or not they feel there Is a need for a programme at that point in the course, 



• . \ 
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v" D ^'^HaMevgr.- If television or radio are to be usad ex tensively and., effectively. 



•eking can be avoided. * Consequently court* production schedules will «need to 
take this into account. It then becomes very important to inwri that television 
radio and print production tchadutat ara corefuMy synchronised, to ansura that 
development of each medium can taka^jlaca at the same time. There is clear 
ovf donee from the Open University that a characteristic of courses whidjh heve 
used television very successfully, such es the Meths and Science foundation 
courses (M101 end S101), Is thet they heve made sure thet production 
*bf. print materiel wet; closely linked; to x^duct Ion of related prog remme 
meterlel s, so thet those parts which were carried o&televislon mede 

specific use of the characteristics of- J television-, but ware directly 

* •. " 
retevont to, oitfon integrated part of,. 'the cpr<espone>n^e text. 

■ . • • • J* C * , " j ' ■ 

Producing course meter! el In $MsxWey hot Jn fecVmeent that ecedemlc 

• ■ ■ . * - - r \ 

stefft heve been much more Involved |n the p'rodo&rtoln <of television 

ine^ariei, end indeed hove hod much tighter contkgl over contents, without . 

in eny way restricting the: ereattvd ty ind: rnvol^ameM of- t& producers. 



f.. Now. 61* Adopted Materiel * • /, • . v . 

Beceiise of the high cost of product ng* their own orofoWt meter let, severe! 



of the institutions Uthsbosco, Everyme'n's,Meurltius end^probebly NFU? 

>'•»••* ' . " V •fry 

Norway), rely heeV(1y v on buying in motoric) from other sources end 



edepctn IV t5 their own needs.. ThJs policy seems to work very 

r * '• ' . ■ ■ ■■ . .**•»' .** .'- » *, • 

successfully where it. has been tried. :F6r tnstence, Everyman's 

.'translates. science programmes produced 'elsewhere Into .Heb rewind 

often ••sandwiches/' bought- In film material with en introductory end 

concluding panel. discuss Ion, to give the meterlel edded relevence. 

Although et Everymen's academic* cajvWc I de a* thjiy ere producing the 

course whether or not they wish to. use television, before course design 

b#glnt f th§Y are shown as jntny existing J)rogr«mmtt as possibUe Ont 

parson Is amploytd full-time to Jdantffy snd 6 rdar .relevant progranvsa 

meterlel. v - . . « 

° * * . » 

-AtjtheJinenJkitei&t&L^^ nroduean claim that !t It 



(five* tbet the prediction facilities end staffing ere already available) 

•Ml edjt previously made progr 



to prefect from scratch as to buy In 
materiel. 

I 

Certainly* for Institutions not already heavily committed to their own 
production facilities, there doat seem to be advantages, In terms of 
flexibility at well at coat. In buying In aetartata. However, to enable 
auch arrangements to work, there needr to be an affective cataloguing and 
ordering system, and In aeny countries. International matt and customs 
regulations, .not to aentton copyright dlfflcul ties, would make auch 
arrangements vary alow and cumbers< 



Implications for Training end Research / 

Many of the comments aeda In Section k with rr rd to tha educational 
functions of audio-visual medio relate also to tha production of 
broadcast aetartals, particularly with regard to. Improving communication 
between producers and. academics. In point of fact, tha advantages of ' 
external or Internal production, tha most appropriate working reletlonshlp 
between' prbducars and subject special Ists, the edventeges end disadvantages 
of early, decisions about tha a J location of production resources tp course 

* * 

teams, or of using new or adapted meter lei s, egeln will depend very much 
on "local" rather then: ••general 0 factors, or what la practically possible 
within the environment In which the distance leernlng Institution will operate' 



Nevertheless, It Is Important that planners end managers ere 'aware of the 
options aveltebte, and the edventeges end dlsedventeges etteched to-the 
various options. There also eeem to be some prlncrples regarding ' 
production of broadcest materials for distance teeming materials which 
do seem to be common across a number of institutions, but which are not 
always followed: 




k ' ~* < \ . 1 , ft 



learning materials V pt9iouH%t at least script-writers) Mist 
have time to liaise with subject specialists; subject specialists 
must neve time to llatee with producers. This hat Implications 
for manpower end costs. It should certainly bo bomo In mind 
MhM do wrmlnlng the number of programmes a year for which o 



■{.V 
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few / 

(jft",y- ' 

Kit 



script-writar or producer will bo responsible. It will almost 
certainly need to bo less than If they were working In or for 
a genera! broadcasting organisation* 

levels of programme production should ba dctf rmlned by tha 
nunbar of producars raattsttcatly aval labia, and tha number of 
programmes they can aaka» allowing for tha tin* needed In (1) 
above* 



3, ^Th€ T#UtIooth1p of progratnnt to toxts noodt o bo cloarly 
- thought out boforo course production begins. Either tha role 
of broadcasts naeds to be clear In advance, so that relevant 
programing can be made as the course progresses, or the content 
" of. broadcasts must be known before units are written. Scheduling 
of production between broadcasts and texts needs to be carefully 
co-ordinated, so that courses fit together. 

All. this depends on good communication between producers and 
subject specialists. This needs to be made possible by the 
organisational structure of the distance learning Institute, . 
so that broadcasters - or those responsible for broadcasts'- and 
'.subject ' special I sts work naturally togather. 



if** 



: cl^Al^ "a^id ^:a^'"|?Lana'bU batter Interchange of material;'^ 



, .batwain Institutions^ ^Adequate cataloguing systems are 

mmmmmm^: 



Whether or not these conditions can be mt vcl t.l bo very much determined^ 
by tho kind of doc I » Ion* mode by ihose that tot up and manage distance 
1 taming institution** 
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7. MN-SMADCAST AUDIO- VISUAL MEDIA 



The Hov to jtoiHBTOgdcgtt Audio-Visual Jfcdie ; 

The paper fcfir hat concentrated on broadcast madia, because all the 
twelve institutions use or plan to use either television or radio or V 
both, and because In all Institutions broadcasting seems to cause major 
planning and management difficulties for distance learning systems. It 
Is quite clear though that many distance teaming institutions ar« 
Increasingly using non-broadcast audio-visual madia. 

The reasons for this era clearly stated by Dr Ahmad! , the Chancallor of 
the Free University of Iran: 



" X&mrk has been a marked redirection of Interest from so- 
called 'big media' to 'little media. 1 'Little media' are proving 
to be as*~lf not more, effective than 'big media 1 in many respects. 
They are less expensive and compl icated to produce and use, and they 
are educationally effective for many learning tasks that traditional! 
have been ascribed to 'big media. ' ' . - -r 

(quoted by Goodenough, 1978) ; 



In addition, new technological developments, particularly In micro* 
processing, suggest that the range and sophistication of low-cost non-broadcast 

audio-visual media is likely to Increase rapidly in the future. Not only do^ 

• " ' * • . ' v-' 

such developments raise planning and management issues In their own right, but* 

they also have Implications for the use of broadcasting in distance learning 
' -systems. *-\ " ' 

Audio-Cassettes 7 J; 

; v " - % 'v - ' ' ■ < ' " ": 

Audio-cassettes have proved to be the major "new" development in teaching 
V\^j^^'j^^}^f*ftif* in f$7«, there ware only one- or two courses ? 



using audio-cassettes. By 1981 • the University wilt be offering 196 hours 
. of cassette material , equivalent In playing time to 588 radio programmes. . 

There are severe! reasons for the growing popularity of audlp-cassettes 
et the Open Unlverlsty: 

1. Academic steff like them. It Is eesler for them to° integrate 

^ cassettes as they design the print materiel. They can take a tape- 
recorder, end use It as they produce, written drafts. ^TKIs, gives the 
academic more control In the development of the meterlels than he has A 
when using radio. ..Radio scripts tend to get written separately and 
have to stand "on their own." ^ ^ ' 

' •* ! - * ' " " ' " - • 

2. Educational technologists like them. Cassettes have strong pedagogic, 

r -, „ - * 

features. A cassette can be stopped and replayed-.as many times as 
necessary. A cassette allows a student to look and hear at the same 
^ time,, thereby allowing his attention tobt directed to specific aspects 
of print or other visuel media. Cassettes cen be used for the 
development of skills end for mastery learning. 

■ •> . * 

3. Students like them. They are freed from the dependency on set 
broadcast times, so that cassettes can be used when the students want 
to use them. Students can have a permanent copy. Cassette players are 
so cheap that students cen afford to buy one, if they do not already " 
own one. " \ ^ 

k. The management likes them. Cassettes ere eesy to produce, to copy,' T - 
and to distribute. (They are robust enough to be mailed with' 
; correspondence texts, without special packaging J At the Open 
University, for courses with *ess than 500 students per annum, it 
is cheaper to distribute audio- cassettes (which the students keep), 
than to pay for the equivalent amount of radio transmission time. 



However, audio-cassettes ere a different medium from radto. They are 
not Just a replacement* but actually serve different teaching function*' 
from radio (see Appendix 4). In particular, they require different 
production techniques. Although there are advantages In broadcast 
producers being Involved, to ensure a good technical recording, and a 
good "production," the most effective cassette production style i* 
radically different from that of a radio programme, and broadcast 
producers need to learn these techniques as much as the academics. There 
Is certainly therefore a need for training materials directed at. both 
academics end producers; Using a wide variety of examples, the Open 
University has designed an audto-vtslon training package, which discusses 
good and bad practice in the design of audio-cassettes. 

Video-Cassettes 

Where video-cassettes have been used in distance learning institutions, . 
they have, been popular, particularly in Athabasca. However, the main 
disadvantage of video-cassettes Is that they heve to be used at local 
centres* Also, if a large quantity of programmes has to be distributed 
on video-cassettes, costs become very high. Video-cassette production 
also needs a different style from broadcast production, but because 
video cassettes, being used primarily tn centres, are more likely to be 
used in groups than audio-cassettes, there is less scope for intensive 
Individual use in the same way as audio-cassettes. On the other hand,, 
group use of video cassettes enables students to draw out much more from 
the programmes than if students were watching programmes individual ly. 
If distance learning systems can collaborate with local institutions 
which already own video replay equipment, costs cen be kept down 
considerably. However, this requires good contacts at a local level. 



0 



Telephone Teaching ' >~ 

Telephone teaching is used extensively in four of the twelve Institutions 
and Is proving to be popular both with tutors and students. There are, 
nevertheless, still many problems. Several of the institutions in the 
study did not have a telephone system widespread "enough or reliable enough 
to be usefu'. *c.g. Tanzania). Even where there Is good national coverage,, 
line quality Is often a problem. In some countries (e.g. Norway), It is t 
prohibitively expensive because of problems of distance. It is also clear 
that special skills from tutors, and discipline from students, are required, 
particularly where tele^conferenc.lng (connecting up several students and a 
tutor simultaneously) Is used. This again Is an area where careful costing 
Is necessary, particularly since telephone charges can easily be "lost" In 
other budgets, but nevertheless contribute a real cost to the institute. 

Possible Future Developments 

Several new developments also offer considerable potential for distance 
learning. Cyclops, an Open University Invention, allows for visual as well as 
aural signals to be transmitted through the telephone system, or recorded 
on to (stereo) audio cassettes. The sound and vision can be displayed through 
a standard television set". Viewdata allows access to unlimited Information 
through connecting the telephone and a television set. It also offers the 
possibility of home^ased, computer aided Instruction. 

Implications for Research and Training 

These developments have considerable Implications for planning and 
management In distance learning Institutions. 



♦ 

With the range of media rapidly Increasing, how do distance learning 
'Institutions decide whether or no* to make certain media available? In most 
lERJC / cases, this wl if require careful .pre-jfnalys Is of the costs and of the teaching 



•nd edminlstretlve Implication*. It will require lectslons about 
Investment In he rower* or copying facilities, or whether or not. to 
use externel service*. It will require some expert advise, end probebly 
piloting end pre-testing on selected courses. In most Instances, new 
media wilt require the co-operation of region* I and local steff. 
Proper consultation it essential* 

If a distance leernlng Institute Is to keep up with new developments In - 
technology, it seems thet et leest five minimum requirements hove to be . 
met: 

a. In-house nwrch and development expertise * It has to ba someone's 
Job to keep abreast of new developments to see what the teaching 
potential Is likely to be, how such a development would fit In to 
the existing system, what the likely costs and Implications wl 11 
be, and to design pilot and evaluative studies* That person, or 
group of people, must have either executive authority, or direct 
access to those that do. 

be Development money *. It helps to promote development If there Is money , 
not already committed to on-going teaching programmes which can be 
set aside for trying out new media, on pilot courses. 

c. Non-broadcast audio-visual technic al servlgf * Thero has to be sofl* 
facMlty independent or free from the demands of regular broadcast - 
and print production, or with spare capacity, which can' produce and ~~ 
copy programme material fcfr non-broadcast audio-visual media - a smafaS 
television studio, a sound recording studio, photographic facility, and 

\ video and audio copying facilities. This night be located and even 
steffed by * broedcest production unit, but it needs to be 

' > • ' , * « 

• independent of broedcest tng requirements', with its own budget. 



d. Suitable JSSSSBSSHi •tructura for decision-making . Someone, or some 
committee, has to have power to decide at some point that the now 
development, If suitable, will become port of tho gonorol teaching 
system and to provide adequate resources to allow this to happan. 
Once a decision of thlt kind has been msde,° soma deportment or 
group hat to ba responsible for producing or organising such a 
service, for dlssemlnetlon, and for training acadamics and tutors 
In Its um, ate. 

t 

a. Job flaxlbllltv . Who will "produce" tha naw madia? Thasa naw 

technologlcel developments maka it all tha mora important to train. 
mult I - madia aducat tonal communicators. Soma would argua that 
broadcasting Is alraady over-professionalised. Ona of tha raal 
advantagas of non-broadcast audio-visual madia Is tha control subjact- 
speclellsts can have over the production of mata rials. However, 
avan thasa now madia require skills in communication as wall as 
subject axpartlsa. - Whara broadcastars ara alraady dotal y * 
integrated With on institution - such as tha Opan University - It 
may ba possible for people trained as broadcastars to ba further 
trained In the use of non-broadcast audio-visual madia. Whara 
broadcastars are completely separate, howavar, tha role of the « 
Internal educational technologist becomes increasingly important. 
It fa much easier for this person to take on the role of a muitl- 
medla communicator, because he or she has no particular, a priori • 
" ~~ cceant ttment tojiny .i^dfuin. ' 

Non-broadcast audio-visual madia present particular challenges to distance 
learning Institutions In developing countries. Non-broadcast audio-visual 



designed In- house, without being dependent on other agencies or 
ministries, and thty may turn out to.be very much cheeper than 
broadcasting. However, there ore four particular' disadvantages: 

V * " ' , ' 

a. Mtw d*v*lop«ents, particularly thdsa heavily dependent on 
Mlcro-proccss£r technology; are likely to be developed and 
(at Icest Initially) menufectured In davatopad count r It*. 
There will therefore probably be heevy Import taxes on the 
goods. What Is cheap In Japan, Europe and North America will 
not necessarily be cheap In Pakistan, Costa Rica or Meuritlus. . 
- For Instance, while en audto-cessette machine cen now be bought 
In Britain for as little es US $25, the cost In Pakistan Is 
US $120, due to Import duties. Thus Individual ownership \ 
of oudlo cassette mechlnes Is widespread In developed countries, 

• • :^ . . \ 

end very limited In under-developed. countries. 

- « • 

b. With the rapid development In micro-processor technology, 1 
distance leernlng Institutions In developing countries need 
to be well-informed.' It Is easy to make costly Investment 
mlstekes In this field. There Is need to snare knowledge end 
experience In this field, particularly between distance leernlng 

v 

Institutions In developing countries. 

i 1 — 

c. There may possibly be greater, Initial/user reststonce to new 
developments In developing countries. 'Lesotho reported students 

use of eud tor cassettes es being he If -hearted. There Is certelnly 

/ . / * 

likely to be Jess familiarity with new technology In developed 

countries, although* this Initial resistance may quickly 



d. because such equipment will not be owned to generally *y 

Individual* es radio (end possibly television), It wLU require 
< provision In local centres, thereby Increasing costs to tho. 
institution, Increasing tho difficulties of maintenance and 

i ' ° ',- 

«k * 

security, and putting mora prassora on students to attand 

local centre*. . 

'•>»• • • ' 

It Is claar than that now developments in non-broadcast audio-visual 

madia will naad to be particularly carafully examined in distance learning 

* ■ '. ♦ 

Institutions. Here the need for training and research is vary clear. 

The educational and cost edventeges end disadvantages, the prectlcal 

feasibility, and the administrative and organisational requirements of 

non-broadcast audio-visual media all need to be explored by ell dtstence 

leerntng institutions, but particularly by those in developing countries. 
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Why tflscuss Costs? 

At om stag*, It was thought that this topic would not ba worth 
discussing, for several reasons/ Comparing costs batwaan different 
Institutions in widely different aconomic systems, with differing 
Ideologlei regarding costs, is a pretty meaningless exercise. Secondly, 

* * 1 

thera is en extensive litereture on the costs of educetionel medie (see 
for Instance Jamison at al, 1978} speciel Issue of Instructions! Science . 
Vol. k,Ho. 3A). Thirdly, there eppeared to be very little In common * 
between the Institutions In the way oudlo-visuol medle were ccsted. 

However, It became apparent during the workshop thet planners end 
managers of distance learning institutions were very much concerned with 
the Issue of the costs of audio-visual media. They were particularly 
concerned at the difficulty of making realistic estimates of the "reel" 
costs of audio-visual medie (particularly broadcestlng), I.e. monies that 

6 

cams directly out of their budget, or monies spent on oudio-visuol medie 
that might be spent In other ways. They were particularly concerned at 
the lack of a coherent method of assigning costs between different 
ectlvltles for which the institution wes responsible. It was pointed out 
thet the literature on the cost-effectiveness of educetionel media 
tended to be pitched et e macro-economic level. Whet planners and 
managers within a distance-system required wes e better understanding 
of the mUro-economlcs of distance learning systems, i.e. how they could 
hendle most efft. vely end most account ably their own interne I budgets, 
and In particular how to know whether or not they were getting value for the 
money their institution was spending on audio-visual media. 

The Method s of Costing within the 12 Institutions 

In no aree is there greater variety, Teble 2 -(next poge) tts out the basic 
facts for the eight institutions which provided information in a comparable 



Table 2 : frstk for Audio-Visual jWdla In 12 Pittance Learning institutions 

All 'costs convtrttd to. U$.$ (rounded to nearest 1000) 
.*/•• not applicable (I.e. medium not used) 
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* includes $1,901,000 overheads non-attributable directly to production or transmission. 
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A number of points arise from Table t. The first Is that (opart from 
CTV Marenheo and HURT, Poland) no Institution spent mora than a fifth . 
of It* budget on audio-visual media. Three of the eight Institutions 
spent less then: SI of their budgets on audio-visual media. Secondly , 
the Open; University is clearly a 1 very dlffarent animal from the, rest. 
Even allowing for differences In manpower and equipment costs, the 

• »* > 

* N 

Open University spends much, more on broadcasting than other institutions, *' 
by Several orders of magnitude. The total budget for ETV Morenheo Is 
eround $5.6 million, including curriculum davelopmant and print .costs. 
The only other institution likely, to approach the Open University ln^ 
terms of costs would be HURT, Prland, but no details ware available. 
Lastly, the anomaly of the commercial rates charged to Allema Iqbal 
for radio transmission Js very apparent. 

This table, however, hides thn enormous variety in the ways In which 
audio-visual madia are costed. There are basically four ways In which - 
broadcasting can be costed, as far'as a distance learning institute Is * 
concerned: 

e. Zero cost. In this case, the service Is provided free of charge 
by the broadcasting organisation. Not surprisingly, no organise tic 
received ell Its service's from a broadcasting organisation,- anttrei 
free of charge. Only one of the eight (Athabasca) was able to « 
use television production facilities free of charge, although 
Mauritius and Costa Rica received free transmission time.' No 
institution received free radio production facilities, but 
saverSl (Athabasca, Tanzania, Lesotho and Costa Rica) received, 
free radio transmission facilities. £ 

. - - . , 82 * . 

b. Marginal Costs. In this case, while the full costs of a service:. 



etc.], ) art not chergitf, some other charge is made, often the 
'Veal" additional cost to the broadcasting service (materials, 
fees, .electricity, etc. ,) of providing the extra service, / 
Kauri tlus for instance, paid $100 for each television programme 
recorded. UNED, Costa Rica probably is also paying marginal 
costs. Everyman's puts some of its programmes out to tender 
to various production companies, so it is possible in some cases 
that only marginal costs (for the production company) were quoted,/ ^ 
in order to obtain the work. The Open University pays marginal 

v ^ * * - ■ ' 

costs for television and radio transmissions . . '* ' *^V< 

* ^ 

• * v : ' * ; \ V - 

- - * • --' : - ; % 

Futl costs . Where payment is made to a broadcasting organisation, 
costs might include at least a contribution to the wide range of 
services provided within a broadcasting organisation, such as 
copyright, iegil services, access to film or sound archives, etc., 
and wilt almost certainly include the overheads involved in 
providing production facilities (staff costs, equipment costs, 
studio facilities, rent etc.) Allama Iqbal (for television), NFU, 



Norway, and the Open University, are paying full costs to their 
broadcasting. organisations. Alternatively, an institution will 
be responsible for its own production (and sometimes distribution),' 
and wt U have to cover the full costs from its overall budget. 
ETV Maranhtb was in this position for both television production 
and transmission, and k\ lama Iqbal, Athabasca, Everyman 's /Tanzania,/ 
and' Lesotho were In this position regarding radio production. 

Markit costs . These are the costs any institution, organiser, or 
:*d^'^ to use a transmission facility at a 



certain tffM f if the station operates on a purely commercial 



% <> , The only institution of the twelve in this unfort 
Is All mm Iqbel, regarding radio transm!~sion. 



5 A' 
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jnato position 



IC 



wida variations 
very local 
the relationship 
rcial stations 



There seems to be no apparent underlying reason for * these 
in costing practice. Each case appears to be a result of 
circumstances. Part of the variation is obviously due to 
with the local broadcasting organisation. However 9 commei 
can be just as "generous 11 as state broadcasting organisations. Thus in some 
ways distance learning institutions are dependent on other agencies* such ^ 
as the broadcasting organisation, for determining their budgets. % However, ; 
in' senfe cases/ the broadcasting budgets are more visible and "known" 
within an Institution (because of the relationship wUhan external, 
broadcasting organisation) than other budgets. For instance, costs of 
telephone [teaching can be more easily "hidden" under other headings. >: 



ng what to count 



Part of the problem is clearly the difficulty of know 



s ^ 



as a costjx For Instance, the Open University is supposed to pay the full 
costs of broadcasting. Around 80% of its budget to the BBC can be 



classified as "overheads" or fixed costs - cos 



fied 



ts which 



must be paid, 



irrespective of how many programmes are made. This, because staff have 
been recruited and facilities provided specially fori the Open University's 
operations. Once this kind of arrangement is entered into, the 

near 



University's room fro manoeuvre is limited. With 



ly 80% of the budget 



tied up with fixed costs, reducing production levels will not lead to 
much in the way of savings, and will in fact substantially increase the 
average. unit costs of those programmes that are produced. 



However, the Open University is unique among the twelve organisations in 
terms of the siae of Its output and the size of its budget devoted to 
broadcasting. Where distance learning institutions are. requiring a 



Her output ,-whfch can be met from any spare capacity or from a 
'S&jj^^ axpact them.- 



0s »; to pay for services' on the basis of full costs. 

'i - < ' . . f * * ' * ' » * 

In practice though, particularly where there are monopoly arrangements, 
distance learning institutions are very much dependent on the good-will \ 
' ■ of the broadcasting organisations in obtaining production or transmission 

facilities, and therefore have little influence in determining the basis 
of costing.. It is therefore important, particularly for, those planning 
new distance learning institutions, to be aware of the wide variety 
of possible costing arrangements, so that in negotiations with % 
broadcasting organisations, an arrangement appropriate to the particular ' 
si tuation can be agreed. There is clearly more- than one example where 
a distance leaning institution is paying through the nose for its - 
broadcasting facilities. It is equally clear that one or, two distance 
learning institutions are getting a very good deal indeed. 

Final y, while there are numerous case-studies which provide a global 
■ analysis of the costs of individual distance learning systems, there are 

./\ virtually no studies which attenpt to provide managers within institutions 

with costing models based on monies which are within their powers to move 
from one area of activity to another:. For instance, it Is no help to an 
internal manage r c to be provided with a cost model which telFs him that 
broadcast transmission costs $x mtllion^when the service is provided 
free to his institution. Similarly it is no good telling a distance 
4 {earning institution that it-can save £x million by reducing production 

1 J eve Is when 80% of the costs are fixed. 

-/ * What managers would like to know is how much it would cost (orr save) to 
i' -/'-. distribute a certain number of programmes on cassettes rather than make 

radio programmes, and what the effect would be c the number of students » 
* likely to usfe them, and their relative educational effectiveness. . In 
r v. % * othftr words, what are the relative costs arid 'educational advantages of 
^ESJ£ ' WotiMil chtnflts In'relativly figed sy»tem? Some exampUs of how to 

£2-' .'t'^'ih •"."•-'V'' "-'■ <"',"• '- V-' '".-'^ ' : " -' ,'• v - ■* ' ' 



^•:vf>v f .j ;;/v £ •, ~ • 

measure such costs and the effects on student usage, with • description 
of administrative implications, and any. information on relative 
educational effectiveness, would be of considerable practical help. 
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9. FEEDBACK! INSTITUTIO N AL RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



7 



The Use of Feedback In the Nine Institutions 

The terms ^'feedback," "Institutional research" and "evaluation." are used , • >•. 
In this section In three specific and different senses. Feedback refers p. • 
to Information fed back from students and tutors about the teaching 
materials, or- the teaching system in general. It might be informal, f 
through meeting students, or it may be more organised, such as information /: 
collected by questionnaire from a representative sample of students. 
Institutio na l research is concerned with a wide range of systematic 
attempts to find out how to improve distance teaching within the 
institution. Systematic (as distinct fronfinformal) feedback Is 
important for institutional research, but institutional research is 
concerned with other aspects as well,. such as possible new developments 
or the Identification of more general principles, which might be applied tp^ 

•new course design. In other words, It attempts to be more scientific. 

( ■• 
Evaluation refers to any attempt to pass judgement on .the quality of 

s 

materials or on policy and management decisions, or on administrative 
procedures. Thus sending out materials for comment 6y external assessors * 
would constitute evaluation 0 , but not. necessarily in*t itutional 
research. Viewing and 1 istening^fi gores would constitute feedback and 
institutional research; but not necessarily evaluation; unless some- 
conclusions were drawn about the programmes, as a result. Talking to a 
students at a party might be feedback,, but it would not be Institutional 

research,- nor need it be evaluation. 

v , , 

. . i • * 1 • * ' * ' Y 

Feedback is the eyes and ears of management.' It is generally recognised" 

in distance learning institutions that feedback needs to be systematically : 

organised (In which case It becomes part of Institutional research), 

because there Is little or no direct contact between course .designers 



central mnagers on the o^ hand^'and studenfs and tutors on the other 



Although the 7 Importance of systematic feedback is recognised) few of the 
twelve institutions have organised to any extent regular systematic 
feedback specifically on the audio-visual components, and hardly any 
has a programme of institutional research in this area. 

%* 

It Is not surprising, perhaps, that the major institutional research activity >. 



is at the Open University, With an annual bill frofo the, BBC cf £7.5 million / 
(U.S $17.5 million) for broadcasting alone, it ls*not difficult to justify 
further expenditure on a ,, core M group of four full-time researchers concerned 
solely with Institutional research into audio-visual media. The value of 
such work, however, for the planning and management of audio-visual media can 
be seen from the work of this group. 

At the end of each academic year, the group carries out a student survey 
of all new courses (or courses where major changes in broadcasting have occurec 
The survey collects information about viewing and listening figures, students 9 
use of other media, students 1 ratings of the helpfulness of different media, 
and student access to media. The survey data are used for several purposes: 

1. to measure the effect of broadcast policy decisions (such as the 
removal of repeats); 1 

2. to identify the quality of transmission. times , for negotiations with 

c 

t *. the BBC over air time; 

/ • • - *■"" 

3. to Identify subject areas where broadcasting 4 has proved itself } 
to be consistently useful - or consistently of low value - In 
order to help the University's Broadcast Sub-Comml ttee to decide 

• on the number of programmes to' be allocated to courses in 
different sub ject areas; . 

... .. • \ - ' '88 — •. 



to help decide orv-the allocation of transmission times to the various 
* courses; * ' 

!>. to provide faculties and senior BBC producers with information oh 

the comparative reactions to television and radio on courses in the 

same faculty, from which sometimes deductions can be made about . 
successful strategies* for television and radio; < 

6. to observe trends over' several years in students' use of and reactions 

.» .. * * 



to different media; 



7. to predict likely future problems and difficulties (e.^. the likely 
need for either increased transmission times or a video-replay facility 
in three or four years time) 

8. to provide reliable information on the use and value of broad- 
casting when providing evidence to government commissions or negotia- 

ting with Ministry of Education; 

* . ** 

9. to provide reliable empirical data on the value pf broadcasting 
in relation to other media, when deciding on resource allocation 
within the University; , * 



As weft as the broadcast survey, the group also carries out in-depth 

' 0 

research into Individual programmes to identify student learning difficulties, 
the relative effectiveness of different uses of television and radio, and ways 
to make certain. kinds of programming more effective. This work is done with 
Individual producers and course teams, in an attempt to help producers and 
academics improve their use of broadcasting on future courses. This year, as 

, r * *' > 

an experiment, alt courses are being reviewed after their first year of 
presentation, to see whether any components could be dropped altogether, or 
.whether with some modifications the planned course life could be extended. 



r D V r the research group collates alt the data on broadcasting on that course for 



J<-T.-"-\ 



carry out specific studies, particularly with regard to evaluating or 
piloting, new media developments, such as video cassettes or Cyclops. 

Such an extensive research programme specifically on audio-visual media 
can only be justified when resources are used on audio-visual media on 

• & 

the scale of the Open University (although it may be worth noting that 
even the OU's research team is quite small - four academic research staff)^ \ 

Nevertheless, most of the other eleven institutions had made some efforts 
at systematic evaluation. Seven of the twelve institutions currently 
hid staff employed full-time on .institutional research activities. 
(Aliama Iqbal, Athabasca, Everyman's Haranhao, Lesotho, NFU Norway, 
Open University). Mauritius did Have a full-time researcher, but this 
post has now lapsed. In most of the cases where there are full-time 
researchers, the research team obtained student feedback on courses in 
general and these enquiries would. include questions on the media (such 

* * c 

0 * 

as the suitabil ity of the transmission times*. 

Two institutions (Al lama "Iqbal and Lesotho) regularly pre-tested audio- 
visual materials before transmission and both claimed this led to 
substantial amendments to the programmes. Two others (Everyman's and the 
Open University) have on occasions pre-tested audio-visual materials. AUhougl 
it does not use pre-testing on a large scale, the Open University research 
team is committed to formative evaluation, by conducting research on 

exisitng programmes, the results of which can be fed into the design % 

s * 

of new courses. Costs Rica, SL*IDE r with regard to~ cassettes, Everyman's, 
Ailama Iqbal and the Open University also have a system of pre-viewing 
programme material by subject experts and/or educational technologists 
before transmission, to ensure \that the material is appropriate.' 

4 v , 

Although Athabasca's formal research programme has concentrated on a 
survey of all students on courses in the* first two years, contact between 



tutors and students is close* and because of the small scale of the 
system, It is easy to- get Informal feedback from tutors. Although 
Mauritius no longer has a fullrtime evaluation person, it does obtain 
some evaluative information from Its records office and from audience 
responses, via. quiz programmes, etc. Similarly, ETV Maranhab relies on 

feedback from the monitors, and from examination results, which are 

# * , ' * 

analysed by its curriculum development team. 

In a number of Institutions, single M once-off n studies had been carried 
out. Research carried out' by the Polish Institute for Teacher Training 
found that NURT's materials were extensively used by teachers. A detailed 
economic, analysis of the ETV MafantfSo project has been carried out 
(Arena and others, 1977) which showed that enrolments and performance 
1n the ETV system were better than for conventional schooling in the 
area.at Tower cost. An evaluation of the Epgllsh programmes for IAE, 
Tanzania, found that the programmes were found very helpful by the 
students, but identified difficulties with reception and finding suitable 
times. As a result of the evaluation, the language level was modified 
and an introductory course was added. A research study carried out by 
the Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre found that fewer than \5% of the 
target audience wertf regular listeners, that radio was not. a cost- 
effective support service for these students, and that there was no 
correlation between listening and actual progress. As a result, it was 
recommended that programmes for agriculture, book-keeping and mathematics 
should be dropped and that approaches should be made to the Rural Education 
Section of the possibility of inc /easing non-formal broadcasting. 

Organising Feedback and Research 

It can be seen that feedback and institutional research can be extremely 
valuable aids to planning and management, even - or especially - in 
distance learning institutions in developing countries. The separation 



of the course designers from the students, geographically in all 
countries, and socially and educationally in many, makes it essential 
to organise regular and systematic feedback. For most institutions, 
it Is easier to combine research on 'audio-visual media with general 
course feedback. Also, because of the wide differences between each 
distance learning institution and the environments in. which they work, 

o 

it is essential for each institution to develop its own system of 
institutional research. It would be extremely dangerous to try to 
generalise research findings from one or even several distance learning 
institutions to others working in a unique way |n a unique envl ror.ment . 

Although a majority of Institutions have their own research and evaluation 
staff, they are few in number, isolated from the work of similar people 
in other institutions, and are working in a very new field, often with a 
good deal of suspicion and hostility from academics within their own 
institution. Internal on-going evaluative research within a 1 complex 
organisation is very different from the large-scale, external evaluations 
often carried out by international or aid agencies. It requires different 
skills, and a different: organisational framework. 

Several of the institutions also reported difficulties in ensuring that 
evaluative research was carried out, or once established continued. This 
was particularly difficult in developing countries. Mauritius had found 
it difficult to find the right kind of person to replace ttye evaluator 
who left. Contracted evaluators from Universities or from overseas were 
too expensive and did not usually understand the problems. They also 
tended to work on too short a time scale to follow through the findings 

into action, in terms of* improved programming and policy decisions* 

,„ — * . i« 

Under financial pressure, evaluation often disappears, and none of the 
institutions (not even the Open University) had been able to provide 

••../':',. ; . * 

adequate resources to allow evaluative research to investigate c the impact 
of audio-visual! media of} learning and on knowledge gains* 



I me Heltons for Training and Research 

There seem to be two clear training needs and one clear research need 
In this area. One training need is for planners and managers in distance 
learning systems (and perhaps for those responsible for the budgets of 
such institutions). They need to be aware of the necessity to provide 
adequate resources and manpower for systematic institutional Research 

activities, to be aware of the organisational structure required for 

l 

such research. to be effective, to be aware of the implications of 

• > » 
evaluative research for the system of course 'design and management within 

the Institution, to, be aware of the various ways in which evaluative* 

research could be organised, so that an appropriate model J s adopted, 

and above all to be aware, by way of examples from existing -distance 

learning institutions, of the benefits that systematic evaluative research 

can bring. 

* , 
The second training need is for evaluative researchers themselves. New 

researchers require training in the methods and imp) ications of on-going, 

internal institutional research. Above all, there Is a great n v „ for an 

interchange of ideas between existing evaluative researchers working in 

the various distance learning institutions, about methods of conducting 

and organising institutional research so that results can be made more 

relevant to improving course design and administration, and research 

carried out in such a way that the results will be acted on by academic 

and administrative staff. Their isolation needs to be broken down. 

The research need is to explore the possibilities of identifying more 

* 9 

useful models of institutional research in the erea of audio-visual media, 
somewhere between the specialised, full-time research group at the Open 
University, (which ft clearly inappropriate to smal ler distance learning 
Institutions), and the lack of a coherent programme for identifying ways 
of improving or developing the use of audio-visual media found in a 
number of the smaller Institutions. There are indications that one or 




two of th« tmatUr distance looming Institutions msy hovt found such o 



nodftl, but mr% Information 1$ tally needed. 
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10. TRAINING AMD RESEARCH WEEDS 

' Training for Whom7 0 f 

* --- v * 

Specific areas of training and research needs have been spelled out In 
the previous sections* It is left to HEP to decide whether or not e 
general case has been node for taking. into consideration the planning 
and management of audio-visual media in distance learning systems when 
drawing up its future work programme, it is also left to planners and 
managers in Individual distance learning institutions to decide whether 
or not they ought to engage in greiter activity in training In this 
area. The aim of this section is to examine how best to provide, training 

and research. In this arta7 if it is decided that it is necessary. 

— - v i 

0 First, it seems clear that there are two distinct kinds of target groups. 

I The/lrst are educational planners and managers, Ministry of Education 

. administrators, and broadcasting staff, who will come across distance 

1 education in" the course of their work, but who will not be working within 

* distance learning institutions. Such people may be responsible for 

. initiating, setting-up, collaborating with, or implementing new distance 

learning institutions, or, increasingly, will be responsible for 

budgetary allocations, discussions regarding priorities, overall monitcrlng 

} l 
, and day-to-day collaboration. 

The second group are the planners and managers within distance learning 
institutions, those responsible for the operation and development of 
distance learning institutions. It must be remembered that these people 
he vt~ learned their trade the hard way, by experience*. Few so far have 
: \ been trained to do this work. Indeed, many of those responsible for 

V ' 

decision-miking in, this area were previously "traditional" academics, 
0 With little administrative training or experience, and even less knowledge 
ERXC °* i * K "°"* v ' fua * (which 'may be one reason why they are not used more 



There is much to b« saltl, if training programmes are to be run, for * 
ensuring that educational plenners et a Ministry level, broadcasters, 
educational technologists, and planners and managers within distance 
learning institutions are brought together for joint training. However. 
It will be helpful at this stage to keep tftese twr> groups separate (n 
discussing training and research needs* 

Educational Planners and Broadcast Managers 

The main aim of any training programme for this group would be to 

increase their awareness of the t"ique demands and requirements of distance 

learning institutions. This can be highlighted by the story (no doubt 

/ 

apocryphal) that one distance learning institution each year has Its 



building plans queried by the Ministry's architectural department/ because 
th* delels has omitted to indicate where its lecture theatres are. 

in the area of audio-visual media, there are certain specific features 
which need to be highlighted, in particular, a greater awareness of: 



the benefits, limitations, requirements, and costs of using 
broadcasting (a "de-nr/stlf i cat ton" of the media) 

the wide range of possible models of distance learning, especially 
concerning the different ways media can be produced and distributed 

» • ■ 

alternatives to M straight M broadcasting (cassettes, radio-vision 

» 

etc;,) 

the unique cost structures of d* stance learning systems, and the, . 
ways \n which costs can be estimated, monitored and aatfyeed''* 



thereby avoiding the over-professional Ism and organisational problems 
caused* In distance, learning systems by three or four different 
professions (broadcasters 9 editors, educational? technologists, graphic 
designers) from different backgrounds, working on what should be the 
same task, but in practice "pushing" their own medium, this' would 
require a training programme which would enable such a person to operate 

with confidence in all these areas. 0 

* * 

* - ' » 

How ? 

Before discussing how, it will be worth examining what is already 
available in the way of training.' A number of organisations, such as 
the British Council, and the BBC in Britain, already provide training in 
general or educational broadcasting techniques, (although the British 
Council course is now closing down). These courses are concerned 
primarily with broadcast production and engineering. The Asian 
Institute for Broadcasting Development in Kuala Lumpar, Malaysia, 
provides courses for managers and administrators in broadcasting. ■ The 
University of London Institute, of Education, in conjunction with the 
International Extension College, provides a course on administration 
and writing for distance education. The Open University, through Its 
Centre for International Co-operation and Services, used to run courses on 
distance education, but this centre was now closed- down. UNESCO and 
other national aid agencies, frequently send foreign consultants to 
developing countries setting up distance learning systems, and the 
Open University occasionally allows staff (in leave time) to visit 
other distance learning institutions, or to receive staff from other 
distance learning institutions on. attachment,. provided there are no 
cost implications for the Open University. One or two universities 
(such as University of Massachusetts, and the University of Wisconsin) 



- $he Importance of structural decisions regarding toe relationship 
between subject specialists, madia producers, educational 
technologists, and •valuation staff - 



- the need to make special provision for In- house evaluative 
research. 



It Mould seem that, given the widespread and growing use of distance 
education throughout the world a component on distance education 
within general educational planning courses would now seem to be essential. 
In addition, there may need to be a "special option" or specfic courses 1 
on distance education, In which there would need to be a section specifically 
on the planning and management of audio-visual media. 



Planners and Managers wf thtn-Dlstance Learning Institutions 

A 'specific course on distance education would be shared by general 
educational planners and by planners and managers within distance " 
~ learning institutions. A section or option concerned. with audio-visual 

media might concentrate on very similar arett to the ones outlined above, 
> but in more depth. In addition, the/e would need to be more emphasis 
on What specific teaching functions different media should be used for 
In different kinds of institution. 

ANtew 8*Wd; Instructional Designers? 

. * , ••'<%■.'.•' 

A more radical proposal put forward at the workshop was that there was 
a need to create e hew sort of professional communicator in distance 
education able to help objectively and sensibly the content specialist 
to communicate his message through a variety of media (broadcast radio/ 
' flfi':^??^^*^^^^ pott*rt, etc.) This person would be a 



programme. There is e Steering Group for an Internationa) Institute 
of Distance Education, consisting of the heads of 16 distance learning 
Institutions, which has tried to raise money for an International 
organisation; So far it has managed, through members', subscriptions, 

* to set up a documentation centre on. distance learning, staffed by a 
resources officer, but the future of the Institute still looks very 
uncertain. Lastly, there have been several international conferences 
and workshops In distance education o'r aspect* of distance education, 

• such as the Conference on the Education of Adults at a Distance held 

% In the Open University in 1979, and two conferences on the evaluation 
of educational -media, one at the Open University In 1976 and one In 
India in 1980. .HE* also organised a workshop on the training and 

* - research needs for evaluation in educational media, In the U.S.A. In 
1980. None of the workshop participants though was aware of any coherent 
course on' the planning and management of media In distance learning ' . 

r — „ Institutions currently available. L 

What is clearly reqtlred is some provision which will enable the various '* 

relevant people to come together on a more systematic basis to exchange 8 

knowledge and experience, and perhaps create ••modules" or sections for 

a course," and case studies. This would probably need to be done through 

an International ^agency, such as 1 I EP, working in conjunction perhaps 

with the Steering Committee for an International Institute for Distance 

^ Education and relevant aid agencies. What would be particularly useful . 

would be the creation of modular materials which could be used locally 

or regionally In workshops or self-study situations, supported by one or 

two consultants. The Open Unlvarslty already has some training materials 
«v . ' ' ' * ' • 

of this kind, mainly . for Internal training purposes, based on Open 

ER?C ." Un,vtf,,ty • , *P«''l«nce. These could form a model fo£._the creation of 

^fl^^f g^lftfl «wter|ala ^ iabr<.su UabU for other distance learning InsTlttitas. ~ 



However it is organised,* It is clear that there is a naad to break 
down the isolation of planners* and managers in distance learning 
Institutions . By their nature, there are only oni or two such 
institutions In any one country* An exchange of ideas and personnel 
in a realistic working situation, and a coming together to discuss * 
common problems (as was demonstrated by this particular exercise)* Is 
urgently needed, despite the unique features of %ach institution. 
* & * 

( K , 

Research % * ,v ■ 

It Is not so easy to Identify research needs, except In two areas* One 
Is the collection and analysis of various models for costing the Internal 
activities of distance learning institutions (see section 8) . 

Th/ other concerns Inter-lnsti tut tone I collaboration* Because of the 
high cost of creating distance learning materials, particularly tn the 
audio-visual media area, much could be gained by finding ways to improve 
inter-institutional collaboration In the sharing of Information and 
learning materials, *.nd possibly co-production. Research 1$, required 
to analyse needs in these areas and to help develop and Improve , 
information systems. 
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; f 11. CONCLUSIONS 

' " ■ ' . - -s < 

It My be an exaggeration to say thare is a crisis of confidence in the 
value of audio-visual madia In the twelve organisations, but there are 
signs that television and radio In particular are proving to be of less 
significance in the teaching systems or more difficult to use successfully 
than was' originally expected. Athabasca reported: j 

'!ln the early days media seemed modern, sexy and a '.good thing 1 . 

for an innovative Institution unless help comes soon 

our use of ^television) will either die out or become strictly • 
'publ I c service 1 In style." 

Frankly, radio at the Open University plays-a very minor role in the- 
teaching system (see Bates, 1979, for a discussion of" the reasons for 
this), and given the costs, -the value of television has been variable, 
to say the least. In most of the Institutions In the study, despite 
their being chosen specifically because of their use of audio-visual 
media, print has proved to be the'lna In medium of instruction. Where the 
use of audiovisual media seems to be increasing is in non-broadcast 
audio-visual media. , . 

The down-grading of the role of broadcast media could be due. to one of 
two reasons. It could be that the Inherent nature of broadcasting makes 
It difficult to use effectively In distance learning systems. No matter 
what one tries, broadcasting cannot be made to. work adequately In distance 
learning systems - or so many other things have to be changed or done 
that It Is not worth the hassle. An alternative explanation Is that 
broadcasting can be valuable, but still not enough Is really know* about 
how to use or organise it to the, fullest effect. 

, . ■ t ; ..." . 101 

■It H *orh»p» too oorly yo'fcto writ* off bro*dc*»tlng. To b* fitr. 



it lias not really been tried to any great extent in most distance ieirning 
Institutions. There is still the major need to find a variety of ways 
of reaching students, and thus broadcasting potentially remains a ~ 
valuable resource, but it does need to be t properly harnessed. There 
are enough examples of the successful use of broadcasting to encourage 
a search for better ways of using it in distance learning systems. How 
can this be done? 



le The crucial issue stM) seems to be how to enable academics and , 
^ subject specialists who have been largely educated themselves 
I through print and face-to-tace tuition tp understant the 
necessity and the potential of audio-visual media. This seems 
to be a major task for planners and managers. 



2. Another challenge f<£^ managers and planners within the distance 
learning institutions is the rapid development of new % 
technologies and their impact on broadcasting. Training in 
how to cope with this major development 4s essential'. 

4 , .. . 

, ■> 

3« Lastly* it is clear that general educational planners are still 
often ignorant of the special needs of distance learning 
organisations, and particularly their needs with, regard to 
audio- visual media. Thjs does .seem to be an essential 
training need. 



If the HEP initiative can help planners and managers in just these 
three areas* It will have made a major contribution to the development 
of distance education. 



•it' 
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MMmu umm mtTtTuriow uimc (on mutiwc to ust) Auoio-vtswu. hcou 



PI stance jgsjfnlnj Systems (examples only) 



Hodt*»beeed for ml school 
systems 



Prlmery end Secondary -levels 
Secondary level 
Prlmery level 

Prlmery and middle tovolt ' 
■Setondory 

Secondary (Telesecunderle) 
Prlmery (moths only) 
Primary 



American Samoa 
CI Salvador 
Ivory coast 
Korea (south) 

ftexlco 
N.I caregue 
Niger 



Conventional t etching 
Institutions which, os well os 
enrolling internal, campus* 
basod students* offer and run" 
their own distance-learning 
courses for external, off* 
campus students. 



Telo-CNAH - Franco 

University of South Au stralia Australia 

University of Zambia Zambia 

Notorial Univ. St. Johns Canada 

University of Wisconsin . U.S.A. 

University of South Pectflc Oceania 
University of Logos ~ Nigeria 



I ndspsndsn t .organ I sat loot 
providing distance tuition, 0 
either for qualifications or - 
accrodl tail on awarded 
externally by publicly - P 

rs cognised examination boards 
or universities, or on formal 
school curricula, for those 
outside the formal school 
system. 

A massive, control Ised state 
provision for distance educe** 
tlon at oil levels ; 

Autonomous Institutions 
established solely and 
specif Icelly for external 
students , and having formal 
responsibility for evaluation 
and accrodl tot Ion 



01 stance Learning Centre 
College of the Air 
Extension College . 
Correspondence Courses Unit, 
Univ. of Nairobi , 
National, Extension College, 
CEHPAE 



Centre National de Tflf- 
Enselgnement 



Allams Iqbal Open Univ. 
'Athabasca Univ. 

Everyman* s Univ.. c 

Fernunlversltat 

Open University 

S.t. Institute of Distance 

Education (SHOE) 

Unlvers^ded Estata* a Olstancte 

(UNCO) 

Unlversldad Naclonal Ablerta 
(UNA) , 

Unlversldad Naclonfl do 
Education e Olstentle (UNEO) 
Tfl£»unlverslt/, Quebec 
North Island College, Irltlsh 
Columbia * 
National Television and Mdlo 
University for Teechers (NUAT) 
Projected Palestine Open Univ. 
Sukhothalthammethlret 
University of the Air 



Lesotho 

Haurltlm 

Botswana 

Kenya 

United Kingdom 
Mexico 



$fnoda 
^sreel 

Vest Germany 
UhlU^ Klnodom 

Sri Lanka 

Coita Alca 

Veneiuele 

Speln 
Canada 

Canada . 

Poland 4 
Palestine 
, Thailand 



Olfferent or<jH*n! set font 
collaborating to provide 
between them integreted, multi- 
media poursea for students 
over a wide ere* 



German Institute of Ots tenet 

Education (OIFF) Wast Germany, 

Norwegian institute of Olstance 

Education (NFU) Norway 

University of Hld-Amerlce (UNA) U.S.A, 

WAAI" Sweden 

Entente de PEst Frence 

Netlonel Univ. Consortium, 

rterytend U.S.A. 



r 



Definition 



Noti*forMl 9 Integrated, 
outbfKMOUS multi-media school 
systems aimed et adults • 
tchoojl leavers, or school 
drop-outs, but not providing 
nationally r oeepnisotf formal 
educetlonel qualifications* 
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H iaaig kMBisi Sana 



Aeclto Cultural fopulcr (ACM) 
Adult Literary Campaign 
Agricultural tnformetlon 
Section 

DJstancc Teechlng System 
Htu Ml Afya (health) 
National literacy Campaign 
laetltute of 0 Adult education 
Uc'/tagual wako (national 
aloctlon) 

Wokatl wo Furuhe * 
\ Radio form forum 
Medio farm forum* 
Talaaauola 



Colombia 
Unltod Kir 



Nopal 

Philippines 

Tehzanfa 

Tenianlc 

Tanaanie 

Tenxenla 
Tansanla 
Ghana 
India 
Italy ~ 



No* of Institutions or projects Included In lltereture survey (La. those eboveh '5S. 
No* of .countries th Institutions or projects Included In this study: M>' 



* 

■ > 



t Othar dl.tanca laarnlna oroanl.atlont wot cgjitdarad for Incliflan In 
' tha werkahep (but »oma af which w.re Incjudad Jn.th. Utaratura torch) 

I. Educational broadening iarvlca. *f national tor •tatabrearicMtlng argftj « 
. Mlnlttrla. af laueatlen, unlaw Mfwlng part ef a.broadar, Intagratad, multl-madla taaching 
tyttam. • ' " * ; ' . * .• ■ • 



r 



2., Community end educational cable television channels, companies or stations. 

i. Satall Ua Instructional television experiment (S.l.T.I.)., India (a "oncc-off 1 oxpcrlment, buU 
eround e test of the technology). * 
« . - » i. « ■ , 

V. Ontario Educational Communication. Authority (OECA), Canada, (primarily an aducatlonal broadcai 
organisation). 

5. Children*. Tnlavl.lon Work.** (CTO). U.S.A. (primarily an nductlonal broadcasting org.hl.ath 

(a AgeAcy for Instructional Telavlalon (AH). U.S.A. (primarily an edutatlonal television 

organisation). , # * • . 

• * * * .«**** ' * * * 

7. Chicago Collaga of tha Air (primarily M aducatlonal talavltlon organlt.tlonf. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS IN USP PARIS WORKSHOP 



Dr A. AHMADI, 

(Former 'Chancellor, free .University 
of Ireri), , . * 
87, North Gate, . 
Princes Heath, 
.LONDON NW«U* 
England, J 

Mr Carlos Alberto ARCE ALFARO, 
'Executive Director, « . 
Editorial UNED, Universldad Estate! 
a; Distends, • 

Ap. No. 2 de Plaza Gonzales Vlquez, 
, SAN HOSE, • . . ' . 

Costa Rica. -s» 

professor John DANIEL, . 
(formerly Executive Vice-President, 
Athabasca University), " V 
Concordia University, 
1*55 de Naisbnneuve Blvd. Vest, 
MONTREAL; . . \ . , 
, Qulbec,' 
Canada. 

Mr Keith HARRY, 

Resources Officer,.' 

c/o International Institute of i 

Distance- Education Steering Group, 

The Opfen* University, 

Welton Hall, 

MILTON KEYNES, MK7 6AA,- : 
England. ." ' 

M.r'lydr.' Ansel mo HOHN, 
D*i rector General, * 
Jiundagao Marenhens«,de Televisao 
Educatj.va,-* 

Rue Armando* vie Ira da Silva, 
Sao Luis delMaranbao, 
MARANHAO,- ■ 
Brazil.- 



. Mr. Tony KAYE-, 
. Distance- Education Research* 
''Group, 
The Open University. . 

♦ ^Walton Hall, .. 

. MILTON KEYNES MK7 6AA, 
. Enolend; ' m . ^ 

* * Mr Jaleel KAZly . * . 
a Institute of Educational 

0 *-»clii»logy, : . , ' 

FRir lame Iqbel Open University, 



Mr E. NT1RUK1GVA, 

Head, National Correspondence 

Institution, 

Institute of. Adult Education,'. 
P.O. Box 9213 

DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania. ; 

Mr K. B. D. PERERA, 

DIRECTOR, • 

Sri Lanka Institute of, Distance 

Learning,. (SLJpE)\ 

Ministry of Education, 

P.O. Box. 1537 

COLOMBO lp, 

Sri Lanka. 

* • 

Or HlUry PERRATON, " 
International Extension College, 
18 Brook lands Avenue, 
CAMBRIDGE CB2 2HN, 
England. 



MrHj. Rande, 
Director, Norsk 
Vcstgrcnsa 2, .* 
OSLO 8, 
Norway. 



Fjtffmjndervlsnlng, 



Mrs M. SEETUL5INGH/ 
Head of Administration, : ; 
Mauritius College of the Air, , 
Moka, Mauritius. 

Mr Avshalom SHOHAT, 

Director of Cpurse Development, 

Everyman's University, 

16 Klausher Street, ' 

Ramat Aviv, P.O. Box 39328, 

TEL AVIV, Israel. 

Consultant 

Dr Anthony BATES, 

Head of Institutional Research Division; 
Institute of Educational Technology,' - 
The Open University, 
MILTON KEYNES MK7 6AA, 
England. 

UNESCO STAFF 



Mr Etienne 
Mr Herbert 



BRUNSWIC ED/SCM 
MARCHL ED/SCM 



HEP SECRETARIAT v 

Mr Alan HANCOCK 
Ms, Jane SOMERVI LLE 
Ms JU da LUOCNA x 
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♦ * 

langth of study (h.pJw.) 
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» \ i 
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i ■ 



2 
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8 



F-F (F-F) 



( ) 
F-F F-F 
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Taxt books 
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> ' » \ ... 

lUdto * » - * s - c - 

Ho. of radio projjrtwws productd p.*. ( 3W ^ ^ 

Mo. of radio programs distributed p.a. 1976 JJ^ 

"vf ' : ^ ' • 

7'Hithoi of radio distribution 0 
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Audio-cassettes to centres OHtY - 

TX to hones t ACs at centres (v^l 
. TX to hones ♦ Ac's «ai!ad to horns 
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Hours par week radio trenswisslon 5 1 © 
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Source of production ■ 
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9m production unit* v 
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Television 
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pf V> Broadcast .direct to hones ONLY 
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. Hr*» per week TV transmission 
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Source of production 
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\ <*n production unit ~ 

Average TV production load per \ 
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•I* 



V' 



~ t to 



mm**— f«Hi««UrlV •fPr^rt*t# t* both talavialan and radio which n*vrrth«. 
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****** * . j 

to im itwtwm t* DM» tlrt^w^no r?^ljMayj_to bf ««> t >>w tU of 
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' AOVAWTACCS AND DISAOVAMTACE S O F VARIOUS STRATEGIES 
FOR igggMijg THE TMltSHlSSlOW AMD DISTRIBUTION OF 
' AttDlO-VlSUAL HEPIA 

- * , ■# 

* ■ 

• » » i ~" 

There ere several strateglei ^available for dealing with transmit* Ion 
difficulties: 

; - ■ . v » . * ' : ' - . 

I. Avoiding or supplementing conventional broadcest transmission . Thl» Is 
an attempt to find alternatives to the normal transmission facilities of broad- 
casting organisations: 

• ( . *• -.• r 

Audio-cassettes . Audio- cassettes can ba usad In two ways for distrl- 
button* They can ba usad to supplement broadcast transmission - In other words, 
• radio program* Is trans wit tad but students can also listen to It on cassette 
If they miss the program* or cannot receive the transmission. Alternatively, - 
cassettes can be used, to replace red Jo broadcasts * In other words, the programmes 
ere available only on cassette. If programmes are available enly on cassette, 
there are also Important Implications for production, which are discussed further 
In Section 7*' There Is also a decision to be made about whether cassettes 
should be majled directly to students 1 homes, or be available only at loc^l 
centres* It Is, not -necessarily cheaper to broadcast rather than to use cassettes; 
nor U It necessarily cheaper to make cassettes available only at centres rather 

than mall direct to students. There are clear pedagogical advantages In using 

" - - - ~> v. f s- % 

cassettes rather than broadcasts, which 'also have to be balanced against the 

* - * o - . - 

costs* Lastly, even when students do net hive their own cassette recorders, 
costs are Ipw, and distribution of cassette machines to students, or requesting, 
students to purchase cassette me chines, may not be out of the question financially, 
compared with transmission costs. Thlf Is an area where It Is possible, Indeed, 
1ERJC Imperative,, to base decisions on cost-benefit analyses (e.g. see Bates end Kern 1 , 



• ir ^ • 



VldogcjMsottos. or dltct. ' Cost' factors male video-cassettes or video 
discs a loss attractive altarnatlva for television, particularly If there are 
largo-quant I ties of programmes to bo ©dp led for large number^ of students. The 
cost of cassettes or disc rep ley machines, and thejr tack of oval lability In 

most students' homes, generally means that they can be used only in local * 

* 

centres. Without careful planning, video distribution schemes can escalate 

d , ra "|J ,ctl, y» •**'*«d cereful study before being implemented. There is 
also • wide renge of ways in which video distribution schemes can be organised, 
'which can Influence considerably their likely use, end ccst. The Open University 
has carried out a number of studies In this eree (see for Instance, Gallagher 
and Marshall, 1975; Martin, 1979; Bates, 1980; Dickinson, 1980) . As, however, . 
•* more end mqre Institutions ecqulre video replay equipment, In schools end 

local colleges, so the opportunity for collaboration Increeses. A recent study 
la Norway (Bates, 1978) indicated that few communities were without e video 
j replay machine In their eree. At the same time, reliance on video replay at 

local centres would shift the emphasis for a number of institutions from home- 

... . a > . 

besed to centre-based learning. There Is also the possibility it would be even 
jv roor * difficult to obtain suitable transmission times from broadcasting 

organisations If a local video replay service was. a I so available. 

t * ' * 

7 - ' Night-time transmission . This Is really a variant of cassette distribution 

Recorders might be at regional resource centres, local study centres, or In the 
■f,"\ y '^dents' homes (If audio). Such a scheme has been suggested both In Norway 
. (for video) and the United Kingdom (for audio). There are several- possible 

+ . • . » « 

disadvantages though of such e scheme. Equipment costs (I.e. timers end," 
recorders) are likely to be high, un less loaded on the student , and physical 
distribution,- by mail, might be more certain, or even cheeper. For home recording 
there would be difficulties for students who wanted more than one programme 
transmitted on the same night, unless they happened to be broedcast In sequence. 
Again, careful cost-benefit analysis Is required, with a particularly careful 

"ERIC ; ' - " . ■ « . ... 120 . . 



analysis of alternative. 




- frtelTTto . The "main advantage of « satellite would be the Increased . 
amount of channels available and the guarantee In most cases of full national 
coverage. The decision, howe>e{V©n ground reception facilities will be crucial. 
Presumably, most distance learnl ngsystemt would be More Interested In direct • 
transmissions to hones, rather then to growid^relay stations, which would then 
, retransmit the signal by conventional terrestrlelfcroadcastlng'or cable. However, 
direct transmission to homes would require widespread ownership of the right 
reception equipment, and this will take a'number of years to happen. Satellites 
though do offer e possible long or even mid-term solution for transmission 
(providing that governments get the planning right). However, satellites appear' 
to offer little help In the short term (l,e. the next five, years), although 
perhaps now Is the time fpr distance learning Institutions to be discussing 
what arrangements they would. prefer, end Influencing their governments. (The \ 
Open University has already. submitted Its comments to e government department ' 
studylngthe feasibility of direct satellite broadcasting. in Britain). Similarly, 
discussions about cable dlstrlbutlon, or re-engineering existing transmission 
facilities to provide extra channels for educational purposes', might also be . 
discussed. - »•-•''* : ; 

Creation of a national e ducational broadcasting channel . Thai land has 
already decided to build a new radio broadcast distribution system to, provide a . 
channel solely for education and development broadcasting, and this will be used ' 
by Sukhothelthammathlrat, Thailand's Open University, as well as by e number of 
other educational- and development agencies Y Suthothaf theemethlrat plans to 
occupy approximately 50 hours a week out /of a total of 117. on this new channel. 
Costs Rica also has, or Is planning to have, national cultural and educational 
broadcasting channels both for television end radio/ There wes e strong possibility 

' ErIc^* ,f,tf,n W ° Uld H#V * V liillwr tt, « v, * ,or » channel, but this propdsel'for \ 
J*!!*^->0^ a change of qoveVam ant. 



However, even tU provision of channels dedicated solely to educetlonel .'and 
cultural uaa doat not guarantee tufflclant or adequate transmission times.' for 
dlstancajaarnlng systems. Sukhothelthaamathlrat Is In strong compaction with •* 

other, non-formal education organisations for .the prim* evening transmission time* 

* • / ' "* • 

Othar development end cultural agahclas can oftan claim larger numbars of listeners 
or viewers than dlstence laamlng Institutions, and particularly In developing, 
countrlas, other -agencies' priorities on. an educational and development channel 
mlght'be considered higher then thosejof a dlstanca leernlng system: 

The fourelternetlves to convent I on* 1 broadcast distribution - cassette** 
satellite, a dedlceted educatlonel network, night-time broadcasting - all require 
substantial cepttel expenditure, or transfer, costs to students, or require »the ' 
co-operation of other agencies, or requite strong government support. «ln many 
countries, such alternatives ere not polltlcelly or economically feeslble. Even 
when they are.worth considering (and audio-cassette distribution seems the most 

\ * * o 

practical), carefuT p're-plennlng and anelysls before Implementation Is essential, 
as the cost of e mistaken decision can be very high Indeed. There ere several 

*.* - . ,\ 

planning -techniques or previous- studies that can provide guidance on this kind 

, ' / • * -> ' r 

qf planning. However, It Is possible, . es we shell see, that even If the money, 
• . . . • . 

- political support, end cooperation are available, there may be better solutions 

than trylngVo find alternative distribution systems. , 

' \ • V -\ " ' ' • 

II. ' Rem oving repeat transmissions . There ere two beslc reasons for 
u . . T m ~T^~~~ mm ~~~ — - ^ * . \ 

• repeating the same programme each yeer. .The first Is to el low students to see 

«. or hear the programme twice. This could provide reinforcement"^ el low students* 

• " ' ■' ■ ' * . - * 

to consider points missed on the first .transmission, or see or hear something - 

again. that they did not understand the first time round,. The second Is to allow 

students who miss the. first transmission to have e second chance of viewing or 

heerlng-fhe programme. By 197*1, It wes apparent In the Open University that/. 

If production was' to continue' et the^seme rate {around .300 programmes e year) « 

- o o " ■ • • ^ ' - 1 

• £RJC r and programmes were to have e life of six yeers or more, there would eventually , 

g • _._ ... . ..- >A * ^t}^ ^.i. jttLa ranaatad * n the tli!» .aVALlJBfclfi^;"-' 



^Ijejwirt • WHk), „Tha i probl.. ,*!. delays a little by Increasing the amount 
of transmission tl«* to 35 hours a weak, by Introducing early morning broadcast Inj 
However, there hat bean little overall reduction In the level of programme 
production until very" recently, end consequently, In the lest three years, there 

Jjj^baon • steedy_decrease--Hi-rtto number of programmes with a repeet trans- 



ection. This veer (1980) only 75* were repeeted. end by I982. the figure Is 
expected to be es low at H7X. r 



Institutional research staff at the Open University heve oggued/thot the . 
effectiveness of television In particular has been seriously reduced by thVloss 
of repeats (Sates, 1975* Gallagher; 1977; Grundln. I98O). (Radio hes been less 
effected; because It has been possible to provide students with cassettes ! and 
radio was not In any cese ever) used by students es much overs II es television). 

Viewing figures heve dropped by up to 20* on those courses which heve lost 
their repeet I transmissions. With twe^rans*^ t Imes e of : the week 

of»_of^lch^^a-?e^ 90* of students are able to see e 

programme. However, because of differences in students' work and social patterns, 
even the best, single time Is suitable for only 80* of students, because the other 
20* cennot be at home at those times. As more and more program** have come Into 
tne schedule, and as. other pressures heve forced the fcben University to lose ' 
eome of Its most suitable times, programmes with eve/ Ls ingle trensmlss ion are ^ 
having to be trensml tted et "times when many students on* cou/stfaTe' unablV to J 
watch. The' BBC steff have argued that students will make theVfort fo wetch, . 
even If the programme Is shown only once, ff the progremme is relevan#end 
valuable, but the viewing figures in general do not -suppor^hW^nt. 

While we have been able to measure accurately the. effect on viewing figures 
of the loss of repeats, we d<* not know the additional effect of students not being' 

* • * * 

- able to wetch a progress* twice. However, some pf our other studies show that 
\ ™L™ly ^•"•<* the; contents ©f Open University programmes., 

^ a repeat showing Is likely to be significant In- this respect, es' :• 



Because they cannot be sure that students will be able to watch tha programmes,— 

* • . * ' • .•;..-'< 

they' are Decerning- reluctant to include essential teaching material In the 

.WW«fP»»? Except In Sc fence* students are not examined on the contents of - — 

the television programmes, unless there fs either en alternative question, or ^ 

the material Is also available in another form. 

It therefore- seems that the Jos* of repeats not only erodes the strategic 
- P*Jac|pie of accessibility for working adults, but also erodes the tactical 
principle of using television for important teaching functions better suited to 
television than other media. Dropping repeats therefore does not appear to be 
a good solution to, the problem of insufficient transmission time. 

I", increasing the quantity of transmission times at "off-peak" hours , 
o Programmes broadcast at "off-peak" times, such as early morning, before students . 
— go- to work, or early evening, when a large proportion of students have not returned 
home from work, or late at night, when other programmes have finished, can be 
useful, as a repeat facility. There wlij always be a minority of students who 
cannot in any case watch or listen at peak times, because of their work. Students 
- who' normal ly cjp watch or listen at a, peak time, but unavoidably miss a programme; 
will normally be willing to watch or listen at an 'unsociable' time, so long as 
It It an occasional event. v 

However, even If students ere willing to watch or listen early In the- 
mornings Or late at night, these are not good times for studying. Students may 
have to laave for work shortly after the early morning transmission, and therefore* 
are unable to do the follow-up work, so that the programme becomes' an isolated 
. event. For late night transmissions, students may be too tired to take in the 

programmes, or to do the follow-up work.. It may just be impossible for students 

I ' ' s '< - 

to get away from work In time to catch an early evening programme. 

5 One also Has to watch the beJance between peak and off-peak times. If there 

» ~<ir i - • . . - 

fl ERJC e^ tlots *v>l labia at off-peak times, even wtth two .transmissions a course 



Ww am* fcji 



Poor t t«i«| ; CM^t«l ^lM»w« yio^r ' mi«b«s'» of student* watching than a tingle 
- transmission at a good tlma. .: ■ - ; 



Lastly, extending transmission time Into unsociable hours could be a bad 
f" ^Vf^^IcaVlx^ jjpr the distance learning Institution, If the Institution Is 
, . ' charged at the seas rata as for "peak" times. For Instance, consider a course 

with a 1000 students, of whoa 80*. (800) watch at "peak" time, and 20t (200) watch 
^ - et aw-J'pff-geafc" time. The unit cost per viewer Is four times higher than for 
the off-peek time." Over a year, transmission at "off-peak" times can Incur 
substantial costs for reaching a very few Students. 

Sophisticated scheduling procedures . If there Is e shortege of goocr- 
transmtssion times, than It Is Inevltoble thet some programmes will be transmitted 
at batter times than others. Thta Is likely to be particularly true If broad- 
casts are transmitted over a period of time In the early evening, when people 
are returning horns from work. A difference/of 10 to 15 minutes cen make a 
substantial difference to the numbers of people who can wetch et such times. 
This means that a decision has to be made about which courses should get the. 
best or worse times. Various criteria could be used, if television was used 
equally well on ell courses, one could decide to give the best times to the # 
courses with the largest numbers of students. However, research et the Open * 
University shows wide variations between courses In students' assessment of the 
.. value of prbgr«jmss. Science courses corns out consistently high, while 
Educational Studies courses coma out consistently low. Unfortunately though 
there are usually many more students on Educational Studies courses then on 
Science courses'! 

■ • ' 7 , - * ■ . • 

The University's Audio-Visual Madia Research Group has developed e way of 
measuring both the quality of eech transmission time or pair of transmission 
.times (the viewing opportunity score), and the value pieced by students on 
television and radio on each Individual course (Crundln, 1979). Using this 
0 Information, the University's Broadcast Sub-Committee uses the following criteria 
^erVMte^^ tla»ai- r .-, ■ 1 0fr 



foundation courses (which are clwcyt the largest courses) get omv: 
•lot at a " good" quell tv~tl—, end "a repeat at anothar fairly good' 



/v.^- 



quellty time 



';.* 



ntM courses In thalr first year of prasantatton gat t tints with good 
viewing opportunities 



- •eclrfecuUy Is issued with e range of tlmas for the remaining; < 
courses. >.TN proportion of good times allocated to aaeh faculty Is 
determined by the performance of axltttng courses In that faculty 
In previous years 1 , as meosured by viewing end listening figure* and; 
student ratings. Tha faculty than decides which course to allocate 
to each transmission tine given to It. If the faculty does 'not want 

" to do this, then tM. administrative deportment responsible for - 

, scheduling does It for them. 



-.is? 



v In this way, courses which do wall In terms of viewing figures end student 
ratings of television or, radio In their first y«ar are reworded by continuing % 
to bo allocated better times; those that do badly In their first year are - 'C 
puntahed In subsequent years by receiving poorer times. It Is hoped that In /,{ 
this way, a course that really does use television effectively has a reasonably 
chance of getting Its programmes to most students on the course. A^'ii 

However, this system Is only satisfactory wht la there are enough "good" t 
around, and white a substantial proportion of programmes are considered to be iii 
satisfactory. There j*a) fear that as the Open University loses Its best times, 
due to pressure from the «C, It Will not eventually have enough go^/tli£§ 
to f fW oven new coursaa a fel r chance, in any case, a distance leernlng ; 
Institution ought to try to make at 1 Its programmes valuable to students. 
Sophisticated scheduling procedures than do not solve the trensmtss ton 



^probtaatf bu* v m»il€|yHil»N':1-itt^#f^t''to certain courses. 



i ion, as the evo I dene, of .negative decision. It Is a warning about extending . 
course life/ the number of programmes to be transmitted In any year can be simply 
estimated by multiplying the figure for the average number of programmes added to 
stock each year (either from original production or from purchasing) by the 
average life of a course (assuming that programmes will last the length of the 
course). Thus If a course lasts four years, end the average number of new programmes 
produced end/or purchased eech year Is 100, then It will be necessary to transmit' 
400 programmes a year. For a new .Institution, it will take k years to reach that 
figure; but provided a course".! s then replaced with a new course every four years, 
and ho additional new courses are edded, the trensmission figure will remain 

. < , - y a V* - 

steady at .400 programmes a year. However, it has taken the Open University over 
10 years to reach a "steady state 11 • in other worts, each year it has added new 
courses to the stock of those already existing. At the same time, it has extended 
the life of courses from an originally planned four years to eight years. With 
an average production load of J00 programmes a year, and an average «ife of eight 
years, the University will have 2400 programmes a year to transmit. If each of 
these had repeats. It would require 4800 slots a year, each of 25 minutes. Over 
a 32 week year, this would mean it would require 621 hours a week transmission . . 
time - or nearly 9 hours a day, seven days a week! If courses had tasted only 
four years, as originally planned, this would have halved the amount of trans* 
mission time required (to 31 hours a week • almost in line with the 30 hours a . 
week originally agreed in 1969). Thus, because of doubting the course life, 
repeats have had to be dropped, and production lowered. . (An alternative would be 
to replace programmes but not courses every four years, enabling 300 programmes 
a year to be produced, but this obviously doubles the cost of broadcasting for 
each course * see also page 12 for a formula calculating the optimum balance 
between course life, production levels, and amount of transmission time required 
per week.) 

x \ t 

^ vt# Clearing the deadwood . ,A solution put forward by BBC staff working with ' 
:hc Open University Is to remove from the schedules altogether these programmes 



**tch are not found to be useful to students af ter the first yoor o f p resentati on . 



5f programmes art not found useful by students. It It argued* they should not taki 
up tint Which could, be used to give repeats to courses where programmes are 

found to bo vetuable* 

. *v * ■ * • 

* ✓ 

.Quit* apart from the tricky problem of deciding which courses would lose . . 
their hroedcest support, this solution would caure extra difficulties because 
of the need to amend or rewrite the accompanying printed materiel,, If reference : 
has been made to programmes'. This would affect not only course materials, but 
catalogues' end hand-books as well. Perhaps more critically, It would elso be 
e wasteful use of resources. Pert of the economic justification for using 
broadcasting Is that the cost of programming can be averaged over the life of 
• course* ff the programmes ere thrown away after the first or second year of 
presentation, average unit costs would be much higher. However, If that would 
result In greater use of .programmes on other courses, which would get repeats 
as a result,. the strategy might be worthwhile, The Open University Is consider In 
experimenting with this strategy, to see If It Is feasible. Again, however, It | 
assumes that there will always be some courses which fell to use broadcasting ' 
properly. ' ; . y, 

vl I Making broadcasting optional . This 1$ a very attractive solution at 
face value. It does not cost extra money, since there Is no need to ensure that 
ell students on a course can get the broadcasts. It asks for broadcasting 
to be treated In the same way as other extras In the system. It Is, however, : 
a dangerous attitude to take. There are severel criticisms thet can be made . 
of this approach: :. . ^,- ! 

- those students who can get the programmes would be et an advantage 
compered with those who cannot get the programmes, If broadcasts JMi 
were considered -to pley an Important role.- Slnca one of the . ; r ; • 
;§RJC X28 ' «»ln Justifications for many distance learning systems Is their Ji; 



sets, or jobs with convenient hours, or those who ere able to 

get home f ran work early, ere likely to be el ready wore advantaged ; 

socially and educationally 

If, on the other hand, It Is decided that, beceuse many students 
cannot get the broadcasts, they should not play a special or Important 
rolei In a course, why use Jt.«tjllt given Its high costs? 



- making broadcasts optional would encourage the avoidance of difficult 
' decisions that ought to be made to Improve the cost-effectiveness 

of the. teaching system. If broadcasting Is optional there Is no 
need to decide exactly what the teaching tola of television should , 
be, or how much It Is needed. If It Is considered to be optional 
there Is no need, to find out whether or not It, Is being used at all.. 
Since Its main purpose Is enrichment, 0 eny kind of programming can be 
. Justified, provided It is vaguely releted to the topic of the course 

- such e policy does not take account of the needs and psychology of 

„ • • . - • • • " 0 • . ♦ i / 

_ \ distance learners, beceuse most are working end studying at the 

same time, time Is a precious commodity. Students will not wests 
time on activities that are optional, or unnecessary for passing 
examinations Or gaining credits. 

vilt: Matching producti on and transmission . The relationship between production 
and transmission can be expressed mathematically. To take ,e simple example: 



' "'' " T « PxLxHxP. r " 

.. •.. ": ;. •*-,;-.,..-. ;~nrr . • 

J^ra^T.- hours per week transmission tlma required 

* £ :' 5 v""vT*5>V { e ^r*j jo ; >l»^ , produced each" year 



:t. A;:;^ragt 
"I^^aw|j^e1 



* '$fa^$ft0i4§§l*, years'" 

'^{ifi^:^t0^lfm7ln hours or fraction of one hour 

transmitted in a single year (u repeals) 



' -12 - 



.; -•*-•. — — " — ' \ ~- ~ — 

Thus, given values fdV each factor on the right of the equation, it it; 
possible to calculate, the weekly amount of transmission time required.,. 
Alternatively If transmission tlma Is fixed, but production Is variable, P 
can be calculated as follows: 



WxT 
TxHxlT 



This needs to be modified to a certain extent, If programmes are remade each 
year, and If some programmes are transmitter outside the academic year. Thus, 
If'F • remade programmes ,- and D • programmes to be transmitted in the period 
outside the normal ecedemic year period (end as before L * average life of 
such programmes) then the production requirement Is: - # 



J. . , 

* * " » 

The basic rule Is that broadcasting organisations, If their full 

• " >v ' ' ' " > •' ' ' 

costs are being met, like to keep P high (to .maximise production resources) 

and T low (so as not to interfere too much with general services). The only 

way to do this, however, is to put pressure on L, H or R to keep them low. 

However, given the high Initial costs Of course design In distance learning 

systems, It pay* to run courses for as long as possible. Consequently, the u 

distance learning Institutions Is usually reluctant to shorten L. The length 

of programmes (H) could b* shortened by five minutes or so, but this will 

bring about only a fractional change, unless programme length Is dramatically 

shortened (say to a half). .However, the cost of production for a 15 minute 

programme compared to a 30 minute programme would not be very different, so m 

costs per programme would rise considerably. Furthermore, if programmes last 

V for severalyears, there would be difficulties In using fully the tranemlssloi 




therefore that pressure et the Open University has fallen mainly on R - 

- . -"' : , -w . * ' 

td other words, repeats. 

There Is another factor that has to ba taken Into cons (deration, 
and that Is the quality of. the transmission times. This can also be 
expressed quentltatlvely In terms of the percentage of students able to 
watch or I Isten-at a particular time (the viewing oppor tun I ty) . An 

*" t - • * ' > X * * - 

average viewing opportunity (fo) can then be calculated for all the 

transmission times available. Alternatively, a range of target viewing 

or listening opportunities can be set for different kinds of courses. 

Thus, the target viewing opportunity for foundation courses, or science 

• . .\ , • °- 

courses, where television may be considered essential, might be set at 

*.".'" % 
90* of the audience, whereas for a music course, 75* might be an acceptable 

target figure, with e minimum target figure, say, of 50* for any course. 

If It wes known for Instance In advance of a new course that less than . 

50* would be able to watch at the times available, this might radically 

affect whether or not to use television, or, If It Is decided to use It, 

' ' . > 

what Its role would be. It might also help decide whether or not to . 
'accept the offer of Such times, for It Is possible for a smaller total , 
amount of transmission time to have a higher average then e lerger amount, 
If the additional times are ell et unsociable hours. 
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The essential point Is that If production Uvtl t load to a drop 

- : • 4 - * . - t . • i - - 1 1 ' J ' , 

In tht number of repeated programmes, or an Increase In the use of transmission 

times et unsociable hour*, the average viewing opportunity will drop (see ^ 

Grundln, 1979)/ Consequently, foflr factors have^to be balanced when 

negotiating with broedceiitlng organisations for production and for 

'transmission times: .' 



-*\ (e) the quality of- the transmission tine (Vb) ' 

1(d) ; the*effect of the balance between P, T, and'Vo on viewing 
and listening! figures 

7~iha teat point to be taken Into coot Ida rat I on It tha tlna factor. ;r 

ftapeate can be removed f-end^changes node In tha quantity or tha quattty . 

of translation tint, cooperatively quickly. Howaver, It will taka severe! 

'* '*' « -• -< '." 

yaara (I. a. tha average Ufa of a court*) bafora changat In the level 4>f ' 

production finally af fact tha amount of program*! to ba transmitted. 

Thus whtte~the Open University la now reducing quite substantially It* 

level of television production, It will take five yeers (because of 

courses already aada or In the pipeline) before this really effects tha 

total Mount of program to bo trentml tted. 

■• !; V- V : ■ '■ - V ' • ' ' • 

Basically, .because of the high costs Involved, and because of tha 
need to use to the full tha unique teaching charactarlsttca of television 
and radio* a primary aim of distance learning Institution* with regard to 
broadcasting should be to ensure that viewing and listening levels are as ^ 
high as possible. If students ere uneble or unwilling to watch or listen, 
It does not natter how professional ly the progreanes are nada, nor how- wail 
they Integrate with the other teaching ntterlals, nor how Important their - 
role Is educational ty on the course. If students do not watch or listen 
to prograanes, the tnvestnant of nonay* effort end tine Is totally wasted. 
Distance learning institutions are not totally dependent on decisions ?r;' 
by broadcasting organisations regarding transmission tines for Mtnt|lnl^| 
high viewing or listening figure*. Distance learning. Institutions can'-; ' 
adjuet level of production, course life, or a nunbar of other factors . 5^ 
to natntain high viewing or 1 lste«ttng figures, if they, wish. 
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